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THE INFLUENCE OF THE PRESS 


By KinGsLtey MartTIN 


ASSENGERS on board a Union and Castle boat 
were recently surprised to find that something like 
half their “ World’s News, received daily under 
arrangement with the Wireless Press Ltd.,” dealt 
with the success of a new United Empire party.! Neither 
Mr. Baldwin’s nor Mr. MacDonald’s view of this party seems 
to have been recorded. But on March 2nd long extracts from 
an article by Lord Rothermere explained that when the 
United Empire party was in power “ fresh issues of capital 
would be constantly announced, the Stock Exchange, which 
is NOW stagnant, would be working to its full capacity .. . 
At the same time there would be an immense flow of American 
capital, organising ability, eager toshare.. .” On the next day 
the “World’s News” stated that “the United CXmpire party has 
been created only just in time to save the nation from utter ruin. 
That conclusion every thinking man and woman drew from the 
publication of the estimates of the Civil Service departments 
for the coming financial year ... The result is an enormous 
addition to the membership of the United Empire party.” 
On landing these passengers must have learned that the 
United Empire party had received no welcome in the Empire 
and was no longer united at home, that the number of men 
and women who had united to save the nation from utter 
tuin was about 200,000, that they included no responsible 
politician or prominent economist, that Mr. Baldwin, with 
Lord Beaverbrook’s approval, remained leader of the Con- 
servative party and that even in the columns of the Rothermere 
Press, in which alone the “ Party of Prosperity ” maintained 
an insecure existence, Empire tariffs were now regarded as 
less important than the maintenance of a strong hand in India, 


' Vide The Times, March 11, 1930. 
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tigid economy in the social services, protection for British 
agriculture and the severance of diplomatic relations with 
Russia. The United Empire party had, in fact, ceased to exist. 
In times of peace it is rare for people who are anxious for 
some working picture of the world to be restricted to a single 
source of propaganda. Even the habitual reader of the Daily 
Mail hears some conversations which throw doubt upon the 
perfect adequacy of its leading articles. But during a war 
every nation is in the isolated position of passengers on board 
an ocean liner. A simple picture of the world is presented in 
the unanimous Press. The public only asks to have its courage 
kept up and the patriotism, business acumen and political 
ambitions of Press proprietors alike encourage them to per- 
form this service. Censorship deals with any surviving 
recalcitrants and prevents discordant facts slipping into the 
daily paper. The enemy (whether Germany, England, 
France, Russia or Italy) is composed entirely of black-hearted 
but cowardly bullies who lose every battle, but who are yet 
extremely cunning and only to be defeated by the maximum 
expenditure of effort. No modern war can be fought unless 
an overwhelming majority of common citizens are convinced 
that right is wholly on their side. That is why wars are so 
1 Since the War the technical problem of propaganda has been studied in most of the 
combatant countries. We must carefully separate the period before a war, in which 
the image of a malignant enemy is unconsciously built up, from the war period 
itself when deliberately manufactured lies have become a main instrument of warfare. 
Mr. H. D. Lasswell in Propaganda Technique in the World War analyses the methods 
by which each country endeavoured to keep up its own morale by hiding facts dis- 
couraging to its own public, while destroying the morale of its enemy by publishing 
those facts which its own Government was anxious to hide. Mr. Lasswell includes 
a most useful bibliography of the publications in Germany, the U.S.A., France, 
Italy and England, which have explained the various types of propaganda employed. 
Lord Ponsonby, in Falsehood in Wartime, has made an interesting collection of wat 
lies. In my Triumph of Lord Palmerston; A study of public opinion in England before 
the Crimean War, 1 made a detailed analysis of the way in which a nation may become 
almost universally in favour of a war which even its statesmen consider unnecessafy. 
In Disenchantment C. E. Montague, who himself acted as censor, discusses the effect 
of propaganda on soldiers. See Chapters 7 and 8, Can’t Believe a Word and The Duty of 
Lying. Mr. Norman Angell’s The Public Mind is the best short study of propaganda in 
English, while Lippmann’s Public Opinion is the one really valuable sociological analysis 


of the relationship of Press and public. <p. Lowes Dickinson’s The Jnternational Anarchy, 
Chapter I, for the international influence of the Press. 
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difficult to prevent: they are fought by idealists in a passion 
of rectitude.} 

Victory is dependent upon a unanimous belief in a talis- 
manic myth. The public desires to believe. The Press is the 
condenser through which war enthusiasm is transmitted. The 
politician must either endorse each lie, convincing himself that 
it is a regrettable necessity, or retire to wait for days 
of sanity. In office he is helpless without the Press on his side. 
Modern war is lost and won by the progeny of this unholy 
liaison. Both Lord Rothermere and Lord Beaverbrook have 
memories of that period of inflated power when Press cam- 
paigns earned titles for their organisers, sometimes got rid of 
Ministers and played their part in the reconstruction of 
Governments which might even include the Press proprietor 
himself. That may be, in part, the explanation for Lord 
Rothermere’s delusion that the Daily Mail and the Daily 
Express were to-day in a position to elevate Lord Beaver- 
brook to the office of Prime Minister. In 1914 Lord Haldane 
had been hounded out of office, and Mr. Lloyd George was not 
without Press help in his successful revolt against Mr.Asquith 
in 1916.2 In 1918, judicious flattery and careful “ handling” 
induced Mr. Lloyd George to abandon his first “ flabby 
election appeals ” and “ brought him into line with the eight 

2 That is also why Leagues of Nations and Kellogg Pacts are worth while. 
They are obviously not strong enough to stop war directly, but they may do sv indirectly 
by building ae notion that in international, as in domestic disputes, the claims of 
morality may be satisfied in court. 

2 Lord Rothermere’s words were: ‘‘ 1 am personally urging him [Lord Beaver- 
brook] to come to the front in political life, and I intend to continue to do so. There 
would be a wonderful transformation here if, by any turn of the wheel of fortune, 
Lord Beaverbrook should enter within the next year or two 10 Downing Street as 
its master. He has a political programme, and so have I. We arc running on parallel 
lines, each determined, if he can, to bring back prosperity to Britain. There is no 
difficulty in dovetailing his programme into mine...” 

Mr. Lloyd George had been enthusiastically supported by the Northcliffe- 
Rothermere Press. A rift seemed imminent on Nov. 4th, 1917, when an article in the 
Sunday Pictorial asked whether the Prime Minister, ‘“‘so incisive in decision, so quick 
in probing weakness, is himself yielding to this weakness.”” On Nov. 18th, it became 
certain in a large double-column headline that Mr. Lloyd George was “the one 


man.” Lord Rothermere’s appointment as Minister of Air was announced shortly 
afterwards. 
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points of the Northcliffe Press.” Could Mr. Baldwin also 
be brought into line in 1930 ? 

Sooner or later there was certain to be a test of the direct 
political power of the syndicated Press. In his description of 
the foundation of the Daily Mail and its satellite papers at 
the end of the last century, Kennedy Jones, who was in- 
timately associated with Alfred Harmsworth in the new 
enterprise, stated that their object at the beginning was 
“ purely commercial.”? The genius of Alfred Harmsworth 
had shown him how fully to exploit the news market, which 
men like W. T. Stead and George Newnes had begun to 
open up. A new public which had no politics and little 
education but which had learnt to read and to desire news of 
the world outside its immediate circle of vision was ready 
for a new type of paper. The heavy columns of comment, so 
carefully separated from the equally heavy columns of par- 
liamentary, commercial and foreign intelligence which made 
up the Standard and The Times of the ’90’s, only catered for a 
small politically-minded upper middle-class public. Alfred 
Harmsworth went out to seek the great mass of the population 
with the halfpenny paper and found it by supplying the kind 
of news which interested himself. The nature of the 
psychological experiment that he made has never been 
investigated. Here it is enough to remark that it was in 
essence a direct appeal to instincts which we all have in 
common disguised by an apparent obedience to the con- 
ventions which exist to curb them. The calculation of news 
value became something of a science: pruriency could be 
satisfied as long as prudery was catered for at the same time, 
and the exact selling value of a “ first-class ” murder balanced 
against that of a second-class divorce case. The daily paper, 
growing every day more of a magazine and less of a news- 


1 For this incident see Graham Wallas’ comments, Our Social Heritage, p. 208. 
2 Fleet Street and Downing Street, by Kennedy Jones (1920). 
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paper, with a minimum of political information, with society 
gossip, crime and sex sensations and a new emphasis upon 
sport and travel, achieved a circulation hitherto undreamt of. 
Incidentally it made the older type of journalism increasingly 
difficult to sustain. One by one the independent editors, 
men like Mr. (now Sir) Robert Donald, Mr. J. A. Spender 
and Mr. A. G. Gardiner, disappeared. Their place was 
taken by business managers and news editors who obeyed 
the dictates of a multi-millionaire proprietor owning in- 
numerable London and provincial papers.2 A few papers 
contrived to retain their independence by continuing to 
appeal to the comparatively small public whose interests 
were genuinely political. Even these political papers in- 
creasingly introduced the magazine, the insurance and 
competition elements and relied less and less on the old 
stand-bys of accurate and early news and intelligent comment. 

It was inevitable that the Press magnate should believe 
himself powerful as well as rich. Like other men he wanted 
influence as well as money and had whims and personal 
grudges to satisfy as well as moral principles to obey. Personal 
grudges have always played their part in politics, but when 
the resentment which one man may feel against another who 
has denied him the title he craves or the official advancement 
which he thinks due to his family, has the effect of deciding 
what snippets of political news shall be mingled with the 
day’s sport, it gains a new significance for democracy. For a 
political judgment must be based on knowledge and the most 
enthusiastic champion of democracy would not defend a 
regime in which diversity of will was due to the possession of 
different sets of information and not to difference of judgment 


1 T am of course excepting the unique case of the Manchester Guardian in which the 
editor is also proprietor. The reasons for Sir Robert Donald’s resignation were 
discussed in the House of Commons. v. Hansard, Oct. 15th, 1918. 

* The octopus has reached the weeklies too, as the recent resignation of Mr. Gerald 
Barry from the editorship of the Saturday Review has shown. The number of indepen- 
dent weeklies, however, has not diminished as Mr. Barry was fortunate enough to be 
able to found the Week-end Review. 
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upon facts to which all had access. 

Fortunately, however, the Press is not all one syndicate. 
The Berry Press, in its provincial as well as its national 
organs, has paid scanty attention to the Empire party, and 
. there is still the Cocoa Press, the transformed Daily Herald 
and the independent dailies and weeklies whose political 
influence is greater than that of papers with ten times 
their circulation. It may indeed be questioned whether the 
. Daily Mail has any direct political influence at all. It is read 
because it is readable, not because it is right; because its 
betting and its sport and its magazine features are suited to its 
public. It distracts and misleads, but it does not guide or 
create policy. The public memory is exceedingly short, and 
the Daily Mail has always traded on that fact. Lord North- 
cliffe in 1905 could change from a campaign against stomach 
taxes and become a tariff reformer in a single night, but it is 
doubtful if he would have sanctioned the five vo/te-faces which 
characterised the Daily Mail’s tariff policy in the election of 
1923. This was to gyrate too rapidly. Moreover, there are 
certain rules of journalism that Lord Northcliffe did not 
forget. He was a journalist as well as a salesman of news, 
and though willing enough to let the colour of his editorial 
comment splash over into the headlines and the news columns, 
he insisted on giving the news and was careful to adopt a 
policy which would not outrage working-class readers. 
In the heat of the recent campaign, Lord Rothermere has 
neglected all these elementary rules, and when Mr. Baldwin, 
who is, after all, official leader of the Opposition, made his 
unflattering reply to the United Empire party, the Daily Mail 
failed even to report, or refer to, his speech. A little earlier 
Mr. Baldwin had exposed in the House of Commons some 
dubious statements in the Daily Mai/ in regard to his own 
attitude to India.1 The assumption that readers of the Daily 


1 Hansard for Nov. 7th, 1929. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE PRESS 


Mail do not read Hansard is no doubt just, and the article had 
served. It shone luminous for a moment, and to the com- 
mercial Press proprietor all is gold that glitters. But these 
are not the methods that gain influence. Policy takes years 
to build, and an examination ‘of recent elections suffices to 
show that people as a whole do not vote as the papers they 
read bid them. In 1906 the immense Liberal majority was 
won in spite of the opposition of most of the Press, while the 
steady growth of the Labour party has been achieved almost 
without help from newspapers. A superficial view would 
suggest that the Red Letter election of 1924 was an exception. 
The combined attack on that occasion merely served to turn an 
already genuine anxiety about the proposed loan to Russia into 
a panic which swept thousands of Liberals, for the time at least, 
into the Tory camp. Fear is the easiest of all motives to exploit 
in the popular Press, and if Lord Rothermere and Lord 
Beaverbrook play a considerable part in the next election, it 
will be by stampeding the middle classes with the bogy of 
Russian propaganda or the menace of socialistic taxation. 
It will not be by creating new policy. The real danger to 
Mr. Baldwin, indeed, was not from the Press at all; the threat 
which he feared was that two men, rich enough to finance 
candidates, might lose him seats in the Home Counties. That 
has been attempted, and on one occasion (in the case of Mr. 
Hailwood), was achieved. It might have been accomplished 
without any Press backing at all. The rank and file of the 
Tory party are always atiracted by Protection, but were no 
more likely to be led away by the new Press campaign than 
those of the Liberal and Labour parties. It is a misfortune 
that Mr. Baldwin, who is a man of compromise, should have 
thought it the part of wisdom to pay even the small price that 
he did pay to those who held him up to political ransom. To 
Lord Rothermere it is true he made no surrender. By appeasing 
Lord Beaverbrook, he anticipated a fiasco which would have 
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done even more to discredit the political ambitions of Press 
magnates. 

Lord Beaverbrook was ready to accept any concession 
which would save his face. In spite of appearances the United 
Empire party was not prospering. Those who had paid their 
money to an Empire crusade were beginning to demand it 
back again when they found themselves pledged to oppose 
the official Conservative candidates in the constituencies on 
behalf of strange and irrelevant items of policy introduced 
by Lord Rothermere. A prominent Zionist might be a 
patriotic supporter of an Empire Crusade, but not at all 
anxious to support Lord Rothermere in demanding the 
repudiation of our Mandate in Palestine. 

Indeed the whole affair had become an embarrassment. 
It was rank bad journalism. Myriad circulations do not 
thrive on politics. Except at election time or in special periods 
of excitement political matter has relatively small selling value. 
It does not appear anywhere on Kennedy Jones’s list.) 
And to keep up the same political stunt day after day is an 
impossible strain. The essence of a stunt is novelty: it sells 
the paper and is forgotten. But, on this occasion, Lord 
Beaverbrook had brought into the world a Frankenstein which 
demanded a daily meal of money and men and, failing a swift 
and spectacular success, seemed likely to swallow its creator. 
The inexhaustible rush to the new party already showed signs 
of exhaustion. Lord Beaverbrook’s first donation of £5,000 
crept into the subscription list and nestled coyly down along- 
side the donation of a penny from “ Tom and Lofty” (London) 
and the “ three-halfpence ” sent by “ mother of ten.” When 
one has begun by shouting at the top of one’s voice, it 
is difficult to avoid bathos. Mr. Baldwin’s offer softened 

1 Kennedy Jones in Fleet Street and Downing Street gives a list of subjects in their 
order of por En value: war comes first; a state occasion like a king’s funeral, sport 


and crime follow. Writing from the decent obscurity of Westminster Mr. K. Jones 
omits sex—the second best seller. 
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the drop. Not much of an offer, it is true; food taxes were 
to depend on a Tory election (not to be won on food taxes) 
an agreement at an Empire conference and a referendum 
to follow. These terms put food taxes off to the Greek 
Kalends, but they enabled Lord Beaverbrook to fill up the 
space so rashly devoted to a political crusade with some 
spectacular murder cases and other more acceptable news 
items. 

The experiment of the Empire party is one which we are 
not likely to see repeated in the near future. The Premiership 
of England, unlike the Kingdom of Heaven, is not to be taken 
by storm, and with regard to home affairs at any rate it is a 
delusion to think that the ordinary newspaper reader changes 
his views because his newspaper shouts at him. The popular 
Press can only exploit an existing movement : it cannot create 
anything except temporary excitement and subsequent dis- 
illusion and bewilderment. The average newspaper reader is a 
tired man on his way home from work or a busy man on his 
way to business; he looks at the headlines and reads the 
snappy paragraphs just as willingly as he stands for a few 
minutes at a corner to watch a street acrobat. The sight of a 
man swallowing his yesterday’s words is as amusing as that of 
a man swallowing a sword. But the spectators are not im- 
pelled to put either the physical or the verbal exhibitionist into 
ministerial office. 


II. 

The journalist, like the undertaker, lives on the mis- 
fortunes of his kind. Happy is the nation which is never in 
the news ; and a night when the sub-editors tear their hair 
and bewail their lot follows a day on which there has been 
less than the usual toll of murder, rape and sudden death. Of 
course, as Kennedy Jones remarked, the best seller is war. 
The circulation of the Daily Mail went up from half-a-million 
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to a million in the first days of the Boer War which it ad- 
mittedly did so much to promote. But we can’t have war 
every day and war has grave disadvantages even from a 
newspaper point of view. It is warlike news which is valuable 
and the Press proprietor, whose business it is to please the 
public, is always tempted to make peace look as much like war 
as possible and to find some other country which can be 
plausibly represented as a potential enemy.’ By so doing, a 
whole centre of pleasurable emotions is stimulated. We are 
urban folk, and most of us live a life which offers little natural 
outlet to our more adventurous instincts or to our idealism. 
Social causes and football are some help, and so are detective 
stories which make us, in phantasy at least, heroic rebels, never 
doing a mean thing in our single-handed defiance of society, or 
alternatively resourceful sleuths, tracking down spies and 
blackguards who threaten the security of hearth and home. 
But without a foreign enemy the cluster of instincts that go 
to the making of patriotism remains baulked. Men have so 
far only learnt to work together with enthusiasm in opposition 
to a rival herd. To have a foreign enemy in the offing 
enables us to hate with a good conscience and we are all the 
happier if the object of our enmity is an oppressor of freedom, 
a persecutor of religion or the propagandist of an unorthodox 
political or social philosophy. It is pleasant to know that 
there is one case at least to which the Sermon on the Mount 
does not apply. Of course, it is only in time of war that we 
get a complete moral holiday, when all the things which we 
have learnt at our mother’s knee, all the moral inhibitions 
imposed by education and society, can be wholeheartedly 
thrown aside, when it becomes justifiable to hit below the belt, 
when it is one’s duty to lie, and killing is no longer murder. 


1 War itself is not consciously desired. The price of paper becomes embarrassing 
and there are other drawbacks to war for the newspaper proprietor as for other people. 
The point is that foreign information is only “‘ news ” when exciting, and exciting news 
in the realm of foreign affairs encourages a state of mind which may, ultimately, lead 
to waz. 
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Yet repentance and disillusion follow upon orgy ; war brings 
its Own restrictions, more galling and more monotonous than 
the unadventuroous routine of peace. Peace becomes the 
fashion and the Press conforms to it. But it is always to the 
interests of the proprietor to break through its dullness and 
he is always unconsciously waiting for the time when a new 
generation will have arrived, ready once again to accept war 
as a romance. 

Economic, political and strategic considerations determine 
who the new enemy shall be. France was our traditional 
enemy until her place was taken by Russia in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. The war which Queen Victoria and 
Disraeli wanted us to fight against Russia, and the one which 
Gladstone wanted us to fight against Turkey in the ’seventies 
cancelled one another out ; apart from wars with native races, 
we remained at peace until the end of the century when we 
seemed on the eve of war, not only with the Boers, but also 
with the French. In 1900 we hesitated between the Triple 
Entente and the Triple Alliance. In the upshot, for the first 
time in English history, children, soldiers and newspaper 
readers began to be brought up to regard the Germans as our 
enemies and the French and Russians as our friends. Late in 
the nineties a well-known special correspondent published a 
series of articles in the Daily Mail, prophesying a conflict with 
growing industrial Germany. But on November 9th, 1899, 
the Daily Mail declared that— 

“They (the French) have succeeded in thoroughly con- 
vincing John Bull that they are his inveterate enemies, and 
that all his attempts at conciliation are useless. There will be 
no more such attempts. England has long hesitated between 
France and Germany. But she has always respected Ger- 
many and admired the German character, whereas she has 
gradually come to feel a contempt for France... Nothing 
like an ‘ entente cordiale ’ can subsist between England and 
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her nearest neighbour. . . . Enough of France; she has 
neither courage, foresight, nor sense of humour.” 
On December 1st of the same year the Daily Mail added 
that— 
“if they (the French) cannot cease their insults, their 
colonies will be taken from them and given to Germany and 
Italy—we ourselves want nothing more—and France will be 
rolled in the ‘ blood and mud’ in which her Press daily 
wallows.” 
When the war of 1914 broke out, the Northcliffe Press pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled “‘ Scare-mongering,”? in which it 
claimed to have done its best to rouse England to the German 
peril. Though it is true that the Northcliffe Press must bear 
its share of the responsibility for the catastrophe of 1914, it is 
only fair to point out that as lat¢ as October 17th 1913, Lord 
Northcliffe’s Evening News wrote. of the Kaiser : 
“*.. at this moment we can honestly say that the peace of 
Europe has no better friend than the versatile monarch 
whose qualities have won him the respect of all nations. 
... we all acknowledge the Kaiser as a very gallant gentle- 
man, whose word is better than many another’s bond, a 
guest whom we are always glad to welcome and sorry to 
lose, a ruler whose ambitions for his people are founded on 
as good a right as are our own.” 


The Northcliffe-Rothermere Press was only consistent 
in its hatred of Germany during the years 1914-1923. 
True, it retained its venom longer than other papers. 
One of Lord Northcliffe’s excellent journalistic maxims 
was that “no one had heard of Pears’ soap,” and 


1 To this pamphlet, Mr. A. G. Gardiner wrote a reply to Lord Northcliffe in which 
he quoted some of the above vagaries, and added: ‘‘ Your claim to be the true prophet 
of the war does not call for dispute. It has always been your part to prophecy war and 
cultivate hate. There is nothing more tempting to the journalist than to be an 
incendiary. It is the short cut to success, for it is always easier to appeal to the lower 
passions of men than to their better instincts. There is a larger crowd to address and 
you have never deserted the larger crowd.” 
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accordingly after the war the Northcliffe Press continued 
to remind the public of the wickedness of permitting food 
to reach the hungry children of our late enemies (“ Feeding 
Hun Babies”), and for many months the Daily Mail 
evety day printed the warning “‘ They will have you yet, 
those Junkers.” All intercourse, social and commercial, 
was to end between England and Germany. Since then 
peace has been in fashion, and in 1930 the Daily Mail is 
featuring a daily lesson in colloquial German which we are 
told to cut out for use on our summer holidays. 

Fashion accounts for even more striking changes in the 
Russian character. When we fought Russia in 1854, the Tsar 
and the Russian troops were described as “ Attila and his 
Scythian hordes.”2 Until 1904, when Russia became our 
ally, she was commonly represented in the Press as a country 
of Huns and barbarians. From 1908 onwards, when the 
hostility between England and Germany had become more 
definite, the picture of Russia drawn in the Allied Press 
became every day more flattering, and a short time before the 
war Sazonov complained to the Russian Ambassador in Paris 
that Russia was advertised in a way which would have been 
indecent had she been a tooth-paste. The Hun of the nine- 
teenth century had turned into a mystic-souled peasant, close 
to the soil and therefore close to God; Russia was to be a 
steam roller which would roll the Germans into the North Sea. 
Experience showed that, in fact, the steam-roller rolled 
backwards and that the Russian peasant wanted peace. 
After the second Revolution his country was transformed 
into an inferno in which wild men with dripping swords 
emulated the atrocious doings of the Germans in 1914. All 
accounts of massacres and tortures by White troops—and 
there is as much evidence for the one as for the other—were 


ly. My Triumph of Lord Palmerston, Chapter VIII, for the eulogies of Turkey then 
current in England and the moral horror which Russia inspired. 
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suppressed, and the criminal and costly adventures of Denikin, 
Wrangel and Koltchak were daily supported by propaganda 
of the same type which had made war seem necessary even to 
professed pacifists in 1914. But the world was sated with 
horrors, and the massacre of a village, the shooting of a 
bishop from the cannon’s mouth, or the story of the girl who 
was sent mad by seeing her father’s head used as a footbail 
no longer stirred a nerve. Since then Bolshevism has been 
merely a stick with which to beat socialists. When, there- 
fore, an article now appears in the Dai/y Mail (Feb. 5th, 1930) 
headed ‘“‘ Soviet Hell,” it is natural to ask whether we are 
witnessing the beginning of a new attermpt to bring Russia 
on to the stage as the necessary enemy of this country.! 
The motives for the renewal of anti-Soviet propaganda are 
mixed. They are compounded of sincere religious feeling, 
genuine horror at a regime deliberately founded on a material- 
istic and Communist philosophy, the desire to discredit a 
Labour Government and to strengthen the cause of reaction 
in Europe. Finally there is the inducement to discard the 
dullness of peace talk in favour of more profitable fare. 
The intensification of anti-religious and Communist activity 
by the Soviet Government gave some newspapers an 
excuse for initiating a campaign which might, with luck, 
prove as disastrous to the Labour Government of 1929 
as the Red Letter scare had to that of 1924. A series of 
streaming headlines began to appear in the Morning Post 
during last December. The Government’s recognition of 
Russia was announced as “ shaking hands with Anti-Christ.” 
“ Red atrocities up-to-date ” proved on examination to mean 
that the Soviet campaign against religion, which has been 
continuous since the Revolution, was still in progress. The 
verifiable evidence given was the existence of a “ Union of 


1“* When this nightmare passes away,” wrote Mr. A. G. Gardiner in his reply to 
Lord Northcliffe in the autumn of 1914, “‘ you will discover some new foe with whom 
to play upon the fears of the public and through whom to stimulate your sales.” 
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the Godless,” the banning of religious books and prohibition 
of religious education, and the publication of cartoons in 
which Christianity is held up as the instrument by which 
capitalism lulls the proletariat into acquiescence. On 
February 4th the Morning Post’s caption ran “ The Red 
Devils of Moscow, Fiendish Atrocities in War on Religion ; 
Appalling Revelations by a Bishop ” ; “‘ Graphic Evidence of 
Torture of Church Leaders.” ‘‘ These atrocities, as hideous 
as anything recorded in the darkest pages of medieval history, 
have been brought to the personal knowledge of the Bishop.” 
Bishop Nicolai was then quoted as describing various cases 
that he had before him: how one Christian Father was 
“first beaten and dragged by the feet through the garden. 
Then his arms and legs are broken, his genital organs are 
ripped off, and wooden rails driven into his head...” Molten 
lead, poured into his mouth, and a cauldron of boiling water 
finally put an end to his prayers. “Andronicus, Archbishop 
of Perm, was dragged along the streets of the city with his 
eyes poked out and his cheeks cut out, in the eyes of his flock, 
which had lost its reason with terror.” Then followed a 
further series in which one priest was scalped with cobbler’s 
thread, another crushed in a vice, a third crucified: one 
bishop was “ tied alive to a steamer’s wheel ” and another to 
the “‘ tail of a frenzied horse.” There were “ tens of thousands 
of martyrs ” and death was the punishment for “ reading the 
Bible to children.” 

Asked for evidence by the Manchester Guardian, the 
Morning Post (February 1oth) cited the Metropolitan Evolgi, 
whose statement to their representative was said to confirm 
“the worst accounts of the persecution given by Bishop 
Nicolai.” Examination showed that this statement contained 
no date or personal testimony, merely a general affirmation 
that “‘ men are arrested, shot, exiled, tormented and put to 
scorn for the sole reason that they profess their faith ” and 
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that “ all known limits of cruelty have been passed.” In an 
interview with the Manchester Guardian representative in 
Paris, the Metropolitan Evolgi admitted that he only knew 
anything of one case—that the Archbishop of Perm had been 
done to death by a mob in 1918.1 Subsequent interviews 
produce no further evidence, and Prebendary Gough, writing 
in the Morning Post as head of the religious protest movement, 
said that “ the savage orgies which were so frequent in the 
earlier stages of the Soviet domination do not now characterise 
the proceedure of the persecution,” but in spite of this avowal 
and Bishop Nikolai’s own admission quoted in the Morning 
Post (February 24th) that the atrocities he described were 
“ of course not of recent date,” both Prebendary Gough and 
the Morning Post continued to assume that these atrocities 
had occurred at some earlier unspecified date and that 
persecution equally intense was still proceeding in Russia. 
It is still quite impossible to gauge the truth of either 
allegation.” 

Since then atrocities have ceased to figure in the anti- 
Russian propaganda, which was, however, vigorously taken 
up by other papers. The direction in which the atrocity 
campaign was leading became obvious in an article which 
appeared on the first leader page of the Sunday Express in 
which Mr. Shaw Desmond confidently prophecied a “ Holy 
War ” of Western Christianity against Russia, and, suggested 
that Mussolini might be its suitable leader.® 

It is well to be rid of the embarrassment of insincere 
friends. Mr. C. E. Montague, who had seen something of the 
process by which war is made, warned us of the danger of the 


4 According to a White Russian publication published 1924, containing reports 
collected by foreign officers serving with Koltchak’s Army, Andronicus, Bishop of Perm 
was shot as a hostage during the Civil War in 1918. v. Manchester Guardian, Feb. 21st. 

2 See the subsequent correspondence in the Manchester Guardian in which Preben- 
dary Gough, the Rev. J. H. Rushbrooke and others discussed the evidence for religious 
persecution. Fora careful attempt to state the facts v. Rev. J. H. Rushbrooke’s article 
in the Contemporary Review, April, 1930. 

° Sunday Express, Feb. 16th, 1930. 
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period through which we have just passed. “ Presently all the 
complacent part of our Press,” he wrote soon after the War, 
“ may jump to the fact that the game of idealising war is now, 
in its turn, a back number. Then we may hear such a thudding 
or patter of feet as Carlyle describes when Louis XV. was 
seen to be dead and the Court bolted off, ventre 4 terre, along 
the corridors of Versailles to kiss the hand of Louis XVI. 
And then will come the season of danger. Woe unto Peace 
or anyone else, when all men speak well of her, even the base. 
When Lord Robert Cecil and Mr. Clynes and Sir Hubert 
Gough stand up for the peace which ex-soldiers desire, it is 
all right. But what if Tadpole and Taper stood up for it ? 
What if all the vendors of supposedly popular stuff, all the 
timid gregarious repeaters of current banalities, all the largest 
circulation from the Solar System, as well as the old body- 
guard of game disregarders of fashion and whimsical 
stickers-up for Christianity, chivalry or sportsmanship.” 
That is the danger from which we are now saved. There 
is no circulation in the Solar System or elsewhere like that 
of the Daily Mail (we have its own word for it) and there 
have been months when its editorials were on the side of 
peace and disarmament. Tadpole and Taper have followed 
the fashion, as they always do. Politicians and newspapers, 
vaguely pacifist yesterday, have to-day begun to follow 
the Morning Post in urging the danger of disarming too 
far. Some time ago, Mr. Churchill was accused of having 
a liking for war like that of a fly for carrion meat. A few 
days after, he came out with a vehement appeal for the 
abolition of war and sang a hymn to perpetual peace. But 
fashion has changed again, and Mr. Churchill has thrown his 
little contribution into the common pool of the Disarmament 
Conference. While the fate of the Naval Conference was 
still in the balance, he delivered a speech to the Navy League, 
declaring that the British Government “alone presents an 
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aspect of squeezability, of shuffling retreat or precipitately 
proffered concessions,” and drew an alarmist picture of 
Great Britain surrendering her supremacy upon the sea and 
reducing her cruiser strength below the Admiralty com- 
putation of our “indispensable, absolute minimum of 
safety.” And several Conservative papers seem very willing 
for the Conference to break down. 

So now we know where we are. The battle is again to 
be an open one: believers in the new conception of an 
international order in which there will be neighbours who 
like each other and neighbours, no doubt, who do not, but 
in which there should be neither temporary allies nor potential 
enemies, are once more ranged against those who would 
return to the old international anarchy in which you kept 
your powder dry, even if you did not fear God. Not that war 
is close, nor that we know now more certainly than we have 
at any other period who our next enemy is to be. What we 
do know is that the period of incubation has begun, in which 
the children are brought up to expect a war in the future and 
to regard some or other nation as our probable enemy. In 
the process of making a new enemy (be it ten, twenty or 
thirty years hence before war is once more economically and 
psychologically possible) the Press is the most potent factor. 
For the power of syndicated newspapers is far greater in 
foreign affairs than in domestic. None of the checks that 
operate on home propaganda apply to foreign. We are 
ignorant enough about our own affairs ; yet when, some years 
ago, a newspaper scare was raised against the miners who 
were accused of leaving their pit ponies to starve to death, 
no one but a few colonels in clubs believed it. We knew the 
miner for a man much like ourselves. But in the first days of 
the war we were told that German soldiers tossed babies 
about on the tips of bayonets, and 90 per cent. of us saw at 
once that nothing but extermination was good enough for 
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the German devils in Belgium. It mattered not a rap which 
country it was. Napoleon had eaten babies—and died of it. 
The Little Father of Russia had given his children grape-shot 
when they asked for bread, but France and Russia were for 
the moment our friends. It was the Kaiser’s turn. To-day— 
and the Press is our guide in this matter—the indicator 
points to Russia. The Soviet itself, with its five-year program 
and its deterministic philosophy which makes a war with the 
Western Powers an historic necessity, will provide more 
material for propaganda and a better excuse for hatred than 
the Kaiser with his apostrophes to the God of battles and 
romantic maunderings about his Imperial destiny ever did. 
Russia stands outside the League and regards it as a Holy 
Alliance of her capitalist enemies, and neither the western 
frontier, where the French encourage the ambitions of Poland, 
nor the eastern frontier, where Soviet propaganda will play 
its incendiary part in India, will fail to supply news items 
which can be used to build up the myth of Russia as our 
inevitable enemy. 
Il. 

It is a common-place that the function of the Press is not 
to guide opinion but “to give the public what it wants.” 
The above analysis of recent incidents should enable us to 
enlarge and modify that statement. The public does not do 
what the Press tells it to and no journalist suffers from Lord 
Rothermere’s delusion that newspapers can directly dictate 
policy to the public. Political policy is influenced more by 
the few independent political papers and the thoughtful 
weeklies than by those with the myriad circulations. As a 
tule the views of the Press magnate are of small account : 
his “ policy ” is understood by almost all his readers to be 
a millionaire’s whim: standard bread, sweet peas, larger 
railway trucks or an Empire Crusade—what does it matter ? 
Every day you may meet people reading the Daily Mail 
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who will tell you that “they don’t believe a word of it,” 
that they take it for the insurance and that they vote Labour 
or Liberal.t The editorial policy of such papers represents, 
and is understood to represent, the peculiar views of the 
proprietor: it is the part of the paper he has to himself—a 
small part which matters little to anyone. The serious side 
of his sole control is the suppression, selection and colouring 
of news. The effects of that must be considerable, though 
imponderable. Giving the public what it wants in this case 
means offering it that which it will buy most readily in an 
unthinking mood, that which flatters its class and national 
prejudices and keeps alive each treasured myth. Broadly, 
its influence is to stimulate exactly those mental habits which 
an educated person has learnt to avoid. It is an antidote to 
education. “News” has become a universal necessity 
because we live in an organisation too big for our vision. 
Every voter to-day has some influence over a world with 
which he has no direct contact and which only interests him 
when it is presented in an exciting and dramatic form. This 
is a much more serious matter in the realm of foreign affairs 
than in that of domestic policy. For there are innumerable 
checks upon home news: the voter hears speeches, talks in 
trains and has a personal knowledge not of the whole, but 
of a random sample which is generally some guide to the 
whole. His attitude to home politics is not a newspaper 
product, though it might be more intelligent if Press owners 
cared to cultivate intelligence. But most of us are hardly 
interested at all in foreign affairs. A newspaper which 
publishes an article about the condition of the coal or cotton 
industry or the position of political parties in England can 
be sure of a considerable number of interested readers. If 
it publishes a similar article about the “ quota” system in 


1 Insurance schemes add more to circulation than to readers. I have happened upoa 
one case, which must be typical of many, of a man who pays for four papers for the 
insurance but does not even trouble his newsagent to deliver them. 
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Germany or the French method of election or the Chinese 
famine or the Russian experiment in communal farming, it is 
appealing to so small a percentage of readers that only two or 
three twopenny papers attempt it and they within narrow 
limits. Thus foreign news is usually restricted to crises, to 
occasional snappy personalities, to wars and rumours of 
wars. Just where we most need education we have least 
chance of getting it. 

There are influences in the opposite direction. The 
adult education movement is organised in response to the de- 
mand of working people for knowledge the Press does not give 
them and for training on the absence of which the Press trades. 
The B.B.C. may and does help by using the dramatic interest 
of dialogue and argument to discuss serious topics which 
popular newspapers neglect. In the long run, as we say of 
every subject, hope lies in education. But what kind of 
education? The educated people are often the most readily 
duped: they believed everything they were told in 1914. 
How should they not? They had been educated for all 
sorts of special purposes: they were trained to be gentlemen 
or chemists or classical scholars: no one had ever thought of 
teaching them how to read a newspaper. [o their daily 
work they brought a critical and benign intelligence and 
would have been surprised to hear that their political behaviour 
was on a par with that of a druggist who drinks his own 
poisons, and that, morally, their position in relation to foreign 
peoples was simply that of hyaenas eyeing the same bone. 
We may illustrate by a picture, reproduced any day in 1919 
in any house in Bloomsbury. The same morning paper, 
propped against similar coffee cups in adjoining flats, the one 
inhabited by a doctor, the other by an economist. Under a 
robust heading an article charging Germany with endeavour- 
ing to cheat our laudable ambition to “ squeeze her until the 
pips squeaked.” Next to that an advertisement of a famous 
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patent medicine. The doctor, greatly incensed by the 
wickedness of a commercial “ puff” which tried to convince 
him that the same drug was an infallible cure for sore throat 
and kidney disease (in spite of repeated exposures by the 
British Medical Association), turned to the next column and 
with an equal heartiness damned the incorrigible Germans. 
In the other flat the economist, who had just seen the trade 
returns and could estimate the limits within which Germany 
was able to “ sham dead,” shrugged his shoulders and passed 
on to the adjacent advertisement. As a constant sufferer 
from dyspepsia, he was impressed by the testimonies of 
those who had been miraculously restored to health, and 
thought it could do no harm to try some of these inexpensive 
tabloids which were so “ well spoken of.” That, in a nutshell, 
is what happens to all of us every day of the week unless our 
education has been directed to creating habits of criticism in 
regard to public affairs and to inspiring an interest in the 
subjects—particularly modern international history and 
elementary economics—which are the background of every 
political decision. What men want is a map of the world, 
an outline which tells them their whereabouts in the civilisation 
to which they are heirs. If education at school provides 
them with a sketch map they will at least be equipped to 
distinguish between the obvious lie and the more complicated 
truth. They will “want” something different and the 
Press will respond. 
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POLITICS AND THEOLOGY 


By BERTRAND RussELL 


NE of the most marked differences between the 

mentality of Continental Europe and that of the 

English-speaking world is that Continentals, as a 

rule, take on all their opinions in a block, whereas 
the British and Americans tend to judge each question by 
itself and to have, in consequence, a varied assortment of 
opinions destitute of any central unity. This is one of the 
characteristics of which we are proud; we boast of being 
practical rather than logical. It is a characteristic closely 
connected with “ muddling through ” and with the playing 
fields of Eton. My own belief is that in this respect Con- 
tinentals are wiser than we are. If we have muddled through 
in the past, this is to be attributed to geographical and 
mineralogical causes, and now that these have ceased to be 
favourable to us, it is hardly to be supposed that we can 
prosper without the help of a little intelligence. I am aware 
that this is an unpatriotic doctrine, at any rate if patriotism 
consists in flattering the national defects. Nevertheless, I am 
firmly persuaded that the time has gone by for piecemeal 
haphazard makeshifts. In war, in industry, in science, in 
education, the attempt to make tradition do the work of 
intelligence can no longer meet with success. It is not, 
however, with these fields that I wish to deal, but with the 
field of politics. 

In Continental countries, ever since the eighteenth 
century, progressive politics have been associated with 
progressive opinions in theology: that is to say, those who 
desired political freedom also desired freedom of thought, 
with the result that Continental Liberals and Socialists have 
been anti-clerical. In England and America this has not been 
the case: in the late presidential election in America the 
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liberal forces were led by a Roman Catholic, and in the 
present Labour Cabinet the Home Secretary is of the same 
faith. Neither in England, nor in America, do persons of 
liberal opinions, for the most part, see anything odd in this 
situation. In America, owing to the fact that Governor Smith 
was not elected, the results of the system did not appear. In 
England, however, the fact that the Labour Government 
cannot do anything offensive to the Vatican is making it 
unable to deal with many issues of great importance from the 
point of view of its own professed principles. 

Take, as a very glaring example, its recent action over 
the Blasphemy Bill—an action which is understood to have 
been chiefly due to the Home Secretary. By the law of 
England, it is illegal to attack the Christian religion; in 
practice, however, the law is not put in operation against 
expensive books or well-to-do authors : it is put in operation 
only against men who are not rich and not well-educated, 
and who address themselves chiefly to wage-earners. A Bill 
to abolish this form of religious persecution passed its second 
reading in the House of Commons, but in Committee the 
Government insisted upon adding a clause which would 
have made the bill totally inoperative, with the result that its 
promoters dropped it. It is said, by those who defend the 
Government’s action, that clearly no one ought to speak ill 
of Christianity in such a way as to be likely to promote a 
breach of the peace. Those who use this argument do not, 
however, propose to extend the same protection to other 
religions. If you abuse Lenin to a Communist until he gets 
so angry that he hits you on the nose, the Communist is sent 
to prison. If the Communist abuses Christ to you until 
you get angry so that you hit him on the nose, it is again 
the Communist that is sent to prison. There is apparently 
no member of the present Government who is able to perceive 
that this is an injustice. 
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This question, it may be said, is unimportant, and except 
as a matter of principle one may perhaps agree. At the same 
time the law, though at present administered mildly, may at 
any moment, under the influence of political panic, come to 
be administered according to the letter, in which case all 
criticism of the Christian religion could be declared criminal. 
I will pass, however, to other matters of more obvious 
importance. 

There is the much vexed question of giving birth control 
advice at Maternity Centres. A large and rapidly increasing 
number of local authorities desire this right to be conceded. 
The opinion of women in the Labour Party is overwhelmingly 
in favour of it. Nevertheless the Government opposes it on 
the ground that Roman Catholics object: that is to say, the 
Government is of opinion that it is right to withhold know- 
ledge from the majority on the ground that a minority wishes 
not merely to remain ignorant itself but to inflict ignorance 
upon the majority. Is it not clear that people who adopt such 
a view as this have no right to consider themselves in any 
degree liberal-minded? The Christian Scientists are of 
opinion that all conventional medicine is mistaken, but no 
one would on this account consider it right to forbid the 
public authorities to employ medical men for the purpose 
of ordinary medical advice. It would be said—and rightly— 
that the Christian Scientists are not obliged to avail themselves 
of these men’s services, but that that is no reason why others 
should be deprived of them. The principle that ignorance 
is to be artificially inflicted upon those who desire knowledge 
concerning an important matter vitally affecting their 
happiness and often their very life, is one to which we are 
accustomed in the records of the Inquisition, but which we 
are somewhat surprised to find advanced by a nominally 

progressive Labour Government. 
Take again the question of so-called obscene literature 
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and art. The L.C.C. allows the showing of uncensored films 
to societies with a guinea subscription, but not to such as 
have a subscription of a shilling or two. Serious treatment 
in fiction of certain very important themes has been rendered 
impossible in this country by the decisions of magistrates, 
and so has the dissemination of important knowledge by 
pamphlets cheap enough and simple enough for a working- 
class circulation. One would have supposed that a party 
which pretends to stand for the interest of wage earners 
would object to the principle that things may be said in 
expensive books which may not be said in sixpenny pamphlets. 
Such, however, is not the case. 

Another question upon which the attitude of the present 
Government is not what could be wished is that of education. 
At the last General Election the Roman Catholics made a 
vigorous attempt to extract pledges from the various Parties 
as to what they would do for Roman Catholic Schools if 
returned to power. Since then, on the question of the 
Government’s Bill for the raising of the school-leaving age 
they have behaved in a manner which ina private person 
would be called blackmail, as the price of their support of the 
Bill. The curious thing is that, while the existence of Roman 
Catholics is considered a sufficient reason for spending public 
money on educational propaganda designed to increase their 
numbers, the existence of Communists and the existence of 
freethinkers is not considered any ground for spending public 
money upon schools designed to instill their opinions into 
the young: that is to say, minorities are only to receive 
public money for education when they are theologically 
reactionary. I may be unusually dense, but I have hitherto 
failed to see why this principle is just. 

Or take again the question of divorce. Nobody proposes 
to compel Roman Catholics or Anglicans to divorce each 
other, but Roman Catholics and Anglicans consider them- 
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selves entirely justified in refusing divorce, except perforce 
on the one statutory ground, to those who do not accept their 
theology. On this issue also the Labour Government refuses 
to have progressive opinions. Yet no person not blinded by 
theological prejudice can doubt that divorce for insanity, 
for example, is desirable from every point of view. The 
Labour Government wishes to please the Vatican; the 
Conservative Party wishes to please the Anglican bishops : 
between the two they insist upon continuing to inflict upon 
the population a great mass of preventable misery. 

The excuse advanced by British Socialists for this 
deliberate cruelty is that all evils are at bottom economic and 
that it is futile to attack this or that symptom so long as the 
capitalist system remains intact. I do not myself see the 
British Labour Party making any vigorous attempt to over- 
throw the capitalist system, which will certainly last till 
Doomsday if it meets with no more vigorous opposition 
than that of say, the Rt. Hon. J. H. Thomas. Moreover 
it is a silly mistake to pretend that all evils are economic. 
Under any economic system it would be possible to refuse 
divorce for insanity, and to visit with legal or social penalties 
those who, being married to an insane partner, lived openly 
with someone else. Blasphemy, birth control, and obscenity 
also lie outside the economic sphere. To those Socialists, 
however, who are not willing to admit this, I would point 
out that in Russia, where they take their Socialism seriously, 
the Government is enlightened on all these matters. Russian 
Communists have a philosophy with which one may agree 
or disagree, but which in any case is all of a piece. Among 
English-speaking people there is hardly anyone of whom 
this can be said outside the ranks of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The consequence is that a political Party consists 
of a heterogeneous collection of people who agree with each 
other on those few matters that have been accepted for the 
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moment as tests of a party loyalty, but on nothing else what- 
ever. A political Party is therefore impotent except for a 
very few issues ; it dare not move on any other issue, since if 
it did, it would lose some of its followers. Under modern 
conditions legislation is all but impossible unless initiated by 
the Government. Consequently all non-party issues are 
neglected, while the Press and the politicians combine to 
pretend that these neglected issues are unimportant. 


The result of this state of affairs is that nine-tenths of the 
population may be prevented by the remaining one-tenth 
from getting their way on matters about which they feel 
strongly, provided the one-tenth is distributed among 
doubtful constituencies. I am convinced that if there were 
a referendum on the question, “ Should divorce be allowed 
for insanity ? ” nine-tenths of the population of Great Britain 
would vote in favour, but our present system renders these 
nine-tenths politically impotent. 


Or take again the question “‘ When a doctor knows that a 
married woman will die of her next pregnancy, should he be 
allowed to tell her how to avoid it?” The view of the 
Government, the Catholic hierarchy and most of the Anglican 
Bishops is that he should not. The view of all whose common 
humanity has not been stifled by theology or political ex- 
pediency is that he should. Nevertheless, this large majority 
is paralysed by the opposition of a few cruel fanatics. 


We shall not remedy this state of affairs until there exists 
some Party in politics which is progressive not merely on 
one or two prominent questions but in its general outlook 
and philosophy. The Labour Party, or some less timid suc- 
cessor, must be made to realise that mental bondage is as bad 
as economic bondage, and that the tyranny of superstition over 
men’s beliefs may cause as much misery as the tyranny of 
capitalists over their earnings. The desire for liberation from 
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arbitrary power must become more intelligent and all- 
embracing. I do not for a moment believe that this would 
prove in the long run politically disadvantageous. There are 
immense numbers of people, at present non-political because 
existing politics do not touch the issues in which they are 
interested, who would become ardently political if any party 
would promise them escape from such intimate miseries as 
an unhappy marriage or chronic ill-health due to too frequent 
pregnancies. But whether or not a wider programme would 
be politically advantageous, it is my profound conviction that 
such a wider programme must be advocated by anyone who 
genuinely wishes to diminish the sum of human suffering and 
is not blinded by ancient superstition. Education, marriage 
and procreation concern the happiness of ordinary men and 
women in the most vital and intimate way. On all these 
questions every person who has studied them scientifically 
knows that the views of traditional Christianity promote 
insanity, disease and cruelty ; those who keep silent on these 
issues from a supposed political expediency incur a very 
grave responsibility, and if they have sensitive consciences 
their dreams must be haunted by the syphilitic children, the 
insane adolescents, and the thwarted and cruel adults whose 
existence is perpetuated by their silence. 
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FROM SERAJEVO TO GENEVA 


By Leonarp Woo.r 


F one is not too mathematically accurate, it is convenient 
to think historically in centuries. The pulse of history 
seems to beat in a rhythm of roughly a hundred years. 
So we may say that the eighteenth century died one 
rainy morning in June, 1789, in a tennis-court. The nine- 
teenth century was snuffed out by two youths on June 28th, 
1914, at Serajevo. The two silly, savage Slavs assassinated 
not only the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, but the civilisation 
of an era. For the next four years, Europe sat in trenches, 
factories, and “ funk-holes ” watching the elaborate social 
structure, which the nineteenth century had built up so 
laboriously and pompously, tumble about its ears. 

Politically the war was neither a prologue nor an epilogue ; 
it was an entr’acte. The twentieth century was born on 
November 11th, 1918. The decade or more that has passed 
since then has been a time of building. The scaffolding for 
the social and political structure of the new century is already 
up ; afew foundation stones are being laid, and an eye skilled 
in historical architecture will even detect the various outlines 
that the building may have according as we follow the plans 
of such different architects as, say, President Wilson or 
Signor Mussolini. 

If the nineteenth century perished at Serajevo, was the 
twentieth, one wonders, born in Geneva? It is a question 
which admits of no immediate answer ; it will only be finally 
answered when the twentieth century dies and the twenty- 
first is born. Yet now that the scaffolding is up and the 
building itself beginning, it is worth while to take stock of 
the situation, to examine the scaffolding, the bricks and 
mortar, the architects’ plans, to meditate for a moment on 
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the ruins of the nineteenth and the foundations of the 
twentieth century. 

Serajevo was the symbol of nationalism ; Geneva is the 
symbol of internationalism. It was fitting that the nineteenth 
century should perish at Serajevo, for its political history 
was mainly a struggle between nationalism and _ inter- 
nationalism, and during its last 25 years, and finally at 
Serajevo, nationalism won. In the external relations between 
peoples and States there were during the last century, and 
there are to-day, two different and for the most part con- 
flicting methods of political organisation—and since political 
organisation is always, to some extent, the effect or expression 
of communal political psychology, there were and are two 
different and for the most part conflicting types or currents 
of political psychology, the nationalist and the internationalist. 
Nationalist psychology is rooted in patriotism. The nation- 
alist thinks of a world of completely independent States or 
nations, and regards himself as an individual belonging to 
and owing loyalty to only one unit in that world. He 
identifies his own interests passionately with those of his 
own nation, and he is rarely, if ever, conscious of any common 
bond or interests between nations. Hence in nationalist 
psychology the society of nations almost inevitably becomes 
a world not only of independent but also of hostile States. 
This psychology was necessarily reflected in international 
relations and foreign affairs. The frontier was in every sense, 
politically, economically, socially, and militarily, a barrier. 
Higher international relations were continually concerned 
with groupings of States and alliances, the object of which 
was diplomatic conflict in peace and attack or defence in the 
ultimate war. The vital spark in the Triple Alliance was the 
understanding that Germany should support Austria (against 
Russia and Serbia) and that Austria should support Germany 
(against France), in the Entente the understanding that 
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Britain should give diplomatic, if not military, support to 
France (against Germany). 

The nationalist (and imperialist) organisation of Europe 
and the rest of the world reached during the first decade of 
the twentieth century a very high pitch of efficiency and 
complication. It dominated every department of human life. 
It was the effect and reflection of the dominant psychology. 
Everything calculated to influence a man’s political beliefs or 
emotions combined to make him think and feel nationally 
or imperially, the schools, the press, the churches, literature 
and painting, the sculpture in our streets and the military 
bands in our Parks. So tremendous indeed was the pressure 
of national public opinion that most people believed that the 
whole of the government and society of the civilised world 
was organised nationally, and they would certainly have been 
shocked by any suspicion that it was not. As a matter of 
fact, all through the nineteenth century there was quietly 
growing up a vast system of international government and 
organisation which, in almost every department of human 
life, was modifying or taking the place of national government 
or organisation. But unlike national organisation, inter- 
national organisation was not so much the effect or reflection 
of conscious political psychology as the inevitable result of 
changes in the structure of human society. The industrial 
revolution of the eighteenth century and the scientific revolu- 
tion of the nineteenth knit the world so closely together that 
the national frontier rapidly became a social, economic and 
political anachronism. Modern commerce, industry, and 
finance were international, and the post, telegraph, railways, 
the scientific prevention of disease, could not stop at a 
national frontier. Nor did they do so. The frontier was 
ignored and international government was silently sub- 
stituted for national. But though the growth and range of 
international government were very large by the time the 
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war came, it had behind it little or no international psychology. 
Very few people thought or felt internationally, and, if they 
did, they were popularly accounted either amiable cranks or 
unamiable traitors. In consequence, in the strictly political 
relations between States internationalism had made hardly 
any progress. There was no international organisation for 
regulating those relations or composing differences, but only 
a fantastic system of diplomacy and war based on the 
anachronistic myth that every State was a sovereign, 
independent unit. 


When the war ended, the twentieth century was again faced 
with precisely the same problem as that which the nineteenth 
had solved in its own peculiar way at Serajevo. Great 
political disasters, like the war, are nearly always the result of 
communal psychology trying to go in two opposite directions 
at the same time. You cannot have the international 
civilisation which was the inevitable growth from nineteenth 
century industry and science, if you retain a narrowly national 
psychology and political organisation. The nineteenth 
century tried to have both ; at the last moment it was forced 
to choose between the two and chose nationalism in the 
Triple Alliance and the Entente, at Serajevo and in the war. 
Human beings learn with infinite slowness, but they do learn, 
particularly if they are so unhappy that they are forced to 
think. At the end of the war, vast numbers of people who 
had not been killed by it had been made so wretched by it 
for four years that they had been forced to think, and to think 
about its political causes. The glamour of nationalism had 
evaporated for many in the mud of Flanders or during a 
London air raid ; national psychology had often evaporated 
with the glamour ; and a patriot had said that patriotism was 
not enough. The speeches of President Wilson had even 
begun to diffuse a thin film of international psychology over 
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the minds of hundreds of thousands of people who had also 
found that patriotism was not enough. 

Thus at the end of the war communal political psychology 
was in a curiously unstable state. In some places and among 
some people nationalist psychology had been immensely 
inflamed ; elsewhere the temperature of nationalism had been 
considerably cooled. Among the masses a vague international 
psychology was widespread, but it was uneducated and almost 
entirely concentrated upon the desire to prevent another war. 
The twentieth century therefore began, as the nineteenth had 
ended, with an attempt to get the best (in fact, the worst) of 
two worlds. Nationalism dictated a large part of the peace 
treaties and settlement, and the framework of the new Europe 
was reconstructed as if the international civilisation of the 
nineteenth century had never been heard of and we were 
living in the time of Frederick the Great. Versailles carried 
on the noble tradition of Serajevo, for nationalism, in its 
several varieties, can reconcile the assassination of arch-dukes 
and arch-duchesses and the kicking of one’s enemy when he 
is down with the highest emotions of patriotism. Territorially 
the Balkanisation of Europe, which under nationalism is the 
only alternative to a hegemony, was carried to lengths which 
in the milder days before the war, the most optimistic 
statesman in Sofia or Belgrade or in the mountains of 
Montenegro and Albania could never have dreamed of. But 
the architects of the settlement were not of one mind, and all 
the time that they were engaged in the pleasant task of kicking 
their defeated enemies they had to listen to the voice of the 
President and the masses crying at the door: “ Peace, 
peace!” It was a situation in which “ statesmanship ” 
required a compromise, and the Peace Conference hastily 
decided to finish off the building which had been begun as 
an Arc de Triomphe with the stucco cupola of a Temple of 
Peace. The Wilsonian League was superimposed upon the 
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territorial, military, naval, and economic settlement, and 
Geneva was created as an antidote to Serajevo and Versailles. 

Ten years have passed, and the problem of two incom- 
patible political psychologies and two incompatible systems 
of regulating the relations of States remains. We can see 
already that the structure of the new Europe is taking shape 
not exactly in accordance with any of the architects’ plans. 
The outstanding fact is the unexpected strength and position 
developed by the League in the short time of its existence. 
Before the war, though the struggle between nationalism and 
internationalism was persistent, it was almost always sub- 
terranean. The League is now a visible rallying point and 
focus of internationalism and international organisation, and 
this has had an immense effect in itself by forcing upon men’s 
notice this struggle between two incompatible forms of 
political civilisation. I propose briefly to examine the history 
of the last ten years in so far as it has affected internationalism 
in three departments—the detailed organisation of every-day 
international government, the problem of war and peace, and 
the political relationship or groupings of States within the 
society of nations. 

The ordinary every-day life which we now live, and which 
was gradually developed by the industrialised, scientific 
civilisation of the nineteenth century, could not possibly exist 
if the world were really organised on a strictly nationalist 
basis. It is fundamentally international. It is rooted in a 
very highly developed and complicated economic system, and 
that system is international. All the most important economic 
relations are international, and so in fact a vast number of 
political and cultural relations are not national, but inter- 
national. This intricate system of international relationship 
could not possibly continue for half-an-hour unless there was 
also a highly developed system of international organisation 
and government. The nineteenth century, as I have said, 
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developed such a system, but in a haphazard, reluctant, and 
often unconscious way. All the nations of the world, loudly 
asserting their independence and sovereignty, created 
international organs of government and administration, to 
which in fact they surrendered their sovereignty and 
independence in order that the world’s communications should 
be subjected to some form of international government. 
International government was applied to the sea, to narrow 
straits, and even to some of the rivers. Semi-public and private 
associations reflected or promoted the encroachments of 
internationalism upon nationalism in industry, commerce, 
and finance; hygiene; science; the arts; crime and its 
prevention ; sport ; agriculture ; conditions of employment ; 
copyright ; etc. 

When the war ended, international civilisation began 
again and it became immediately necessary to bring once more 
into existence all the international machinery which had been 
destroyed at Serajevo. But conditions are not the same as 
they were before the war, and in the every-day internationalism 
of European society Geneva and the League are already playing 
a dominant part. A glance at any of the Monthly Summaries 
of the work of the League will reveal the astonishing develop- 
ment of this kind of internationalism which is taking place 
at Gendva. I take at random the Summary for April, 1929. 
Here isia list of the problems or questions with which the 
League dealt (or, as the nationalist would say, interfered) 
during a single month : 

(1) The treatment of some of their own subjects 
(minorities) by States which have bound themselves to give 
certain rights to those subjects “ under the guarantee of the 
League of Nations.” 

(2) The Permanent Court of International Justice. 

(3) The manufacture of arms, munitions, and implements 
of war by private persons. 
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(4) The registration of international treaties, &c. 

(5) An international convention on slavery. 

(6) The codification of international law. 

(7) The ray treatment of cancer. 

(8) The international control of drug and opium traffic. 

(9) An invitation from the Chinese Government to the 
League’s Medical Director to join an international Council 
whose duty it will be to advise the Chinese Health Minister. 

(10) An international agreement with regard to tariffs and 
the most-favoured nation clause. 

(11) An international enquiry into the coal situation. 

(12) An international agreement for  standardising 
economic statistics. 

(13) The administration under international control of 
the Saar district. 

(14) The international commission for financial recon- 
struction and settlement of refugees in Greece. 

(15) A report from the League’s Commissioner in Sofia 
who is also adviser to the Bulgarian National Bank. 

(16) The European Commission of the Danube. 

(17) International regulations regarding tonnage measure- 
ment in maritime navigation, the buoyage and lighting of 
coasts, the rules of river law, transport statistics, &c. 

(18) Railways. 

(19) Road transport. 

(20) Telegraphs, telephones and wireless. 

(21) Newspaper transport and professional facilities for 
journalists. 

(22) Air traffic. 

(23) Passports. 

(24) The establishment of a League wireless station. 

(25) International regulation of immigration. 

(26) The International Institute for the Unification of 
Private Law. 
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(27) The International Educational Cinematographic 
Institute. 

(28) The Preparation of a Bibliography of Latin languages. 

(29) The administration of the mandated territories in 
Asia and Africa. 

This bare list shows the extent and variety of what I have 
called every-day international government. Even in ten 
years the League has done an immense amount in developing 
and consolidating it. The architects of the peace treaties and 
settlement, perhaps not altogether intentionally, gave it an 
opportunity which life itself has forced it to seize. When in 
the treaties they placed the mandated territories under the 
supervision of the League, when they placed under its direction 
international Bureaux and commissions for the regulation of 
matters of international interest, when they placed under its 
supervision the measures dealing with traffic in women and 
children and opium and drugs, the traffic in arms, com- 
munications, and a host of other problems, when in difficult 
questions requiring continuous international organisation, 
such as the relief of famine, the relief of refugees, or inter- 
national economic action for the resurrection of financially 
moribund States, they frequently unloaded the burden from 
their own shoulders on to those of the League, they were 
making the League at once a real entity in the society of 
nations. It became in a few years the centre of the whole 
system of international government and administration. 

It would be easy both to overestimate and to under- 
estimate the importance of the results of this evolution of the 
League. The nationalist underestimates the immense develop- 
ment of international government which is taking place under 
the supervision and encouragement of the League. The 
internationalism of every-day life and of our civilisation is 
thus effectively developing an international organisation and 
machinery, with both central and local organs, absolutely 
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necessary for its existence and evolution. We might almost 
say that we are watching the development of the organs of a 
Super-State in embryo, just as the organs of a national State 
often developed before the State itself had actually come into 
existence. In the early days of peace, it was noticeable that a 
large number of people looked upon the League as a foreign 
body in the comity of nations and endowed it with a per- 
sonality transcending or even outside the States of which, 
in fact, it was composed. This “it” was looked upon by 
the pacifist, provided he were not too much to the Left, 
almost as his private creation of which any criticism was 
lése majesté to the cause of peace. The nationalist, on the 
other hand, looked upon “ it ” with considerable suspicion 
and leader writers in The Times at intervals condescended to 
give “it”? good advice. “It” should not interfere, they 
said, in matters of high politics, but should confine “its” 
activities to jobs less showy but more suitable to “ its ” 
weakness and unimportance. These jobs were almost always 
concerned with matters of what I have called “ every-day 
international government” and were often merely the 
necessary work of sweeping up the mess made by those who, 
as the representatives of the Great Powers, were, in fact, 
considered to be suitable instruments for handling the major 
issues in international policy. Whether the intention behind 
this advice was or was not always benevolent to the League, 
it has proved in practice to be very sound advice. As the 
chief organ and centre of this vast system of every-day 
international government, the League has obtained a position 
of importance and stability which it could not possibly have 
won in ten years if it had merely remained an instrument to 
be used in emergencies for preventing war and for the pacific 
settlement of international disputes. These governmental 
and administrative activities of the League have also been 
valuable in training the League Secretariat in international 
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psychology. All national civil services have an impermeable 
crust of nationalist psychology, and so the League remains 
for them, like war, an instrument of national policy. The 
difference between nationalist and internationalist psychology 
is that, while the nationalist thinks in terms of his own nation 
as opposed to other nations, the internationalist thinks in 
terms of the co-operation of nations and of common interests. 
Nothing could have trained the League Secretariat so rapidly 
and so soundly in internationalism as this work of silently 
substituting international for national government. They 
have learnt their lesson in a field where even the most fervid 
patriot is forced to see that, in the modern world, over and 
over again the national frontier is merely a stupid barrier to 
the development of common interests and that the highest 
form of patriotism, except where national honour is involved, 
does not consist in cutting off your own nose in order to 
spite your neighbour’s face. Thus, for the first time in 
European history, there now exists, in Geneva, a civil service 
which is beginning to approach all international questions 
from the point of view of the common interest of nations. 
As the world has probably always, since the time of the 
Pharaohs, been in fact governed, not by heroes, kings, 
conquerors, statesmen, or supermen, but by their civil 
servants, this is not an unimportant fact. 

But the internationalist, on his side, must not over- 
estimate the importance of this department of League 
activities. If the world were allowed to enjoy a century of 
unbroken peace from November, 1918, it is possible that at 
the end of it the bonds of common interests between nations 
would have been so closely and intricately bound by this 
growth of international government and the position of 
Geneva would have become so strong that both national 
psychology and the structure of the society of nations would 
have completely altered and a second Serajevo be impossible. 
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Unfortunately the past can hardly ever be induced to bury 
its dead, and even if it does bury them for one decade, it 
usually digs them up in the next. The danger to-day is that 
nationalism all over the world will start digging up the 
corpses which it recently made and buried so passionately. 
Nationalist passions still persist and nationalist psychology 
is still dominant ; the foundations upon which the peace 
was built remain the foundations, not of common sense and 
peace, but of illusion and an Arc de Triomphe. It is true 
that, just as the League has trained its own Secretariat in 
international psychology during the past ten years, so too to 
some extent it has encouraged and educated international 
psychology in the world of ordinary men, and even in some 
few statesmen and politicians. But one has only to reflect 
for a moment on the tone and temper of British foreign policy 
during the last ten years, on the attitude of the France of 
M. Poincaré towards Central Europe, on the speeches of 
Signor Mussolini or of his opposite number in Russia, of the 
new Poland or the ancient Hungary, to see that, for the most 
part, international psychology is still weak, vacillating, and 
uninstructed. 

The danger of this state of affairs is immediately evident if 
one considers those two other departments of contemporary 
international life—the problem of war and peace and the 
political relationship or groupings of States within the 
society of nations. It is in these major political questions 
that communal political psychology may at any moment play 
a dominant part, for they are so often concerned with the 
illusions and idols which nationalism has set up as the object 
of the true patriot’s worship. The weakness of international 
psychology, both intellectually and emotionally, is, therefore, 
a perpetual menace to the growth of a sane and civilised 
system of international relationship and to the development 
of a rational system of settling inevitable difficulties and 
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differences. The position to-day can perhaps best be shown 
by giving an actual example or two. 

For the last two thousand years many intelligent men 
have been forced by experience and the study of history to 
conclude that war is not, in practice, a good method of 
settling disputes or differences which arise between kings, 
statesmen, peoples, nations, or States. At different periods 
different causes or excuses—in the nineteenth century it was 
nationalism or patriotism—have been discovered which have 
effectually prevented any other method of settlement being 
substituted for what has euphemistically been called the 
arbitrament of arms. Since the war, for the first time in 
history, a conscious attempt has been made to establish a 
system and organisation which will make war practically 
impossible and will provide for the pacific settlement of 
international disputes. There is no mystery in the system en- 
visaged by the clauses of the Covenant which deal with the 
settlement of disputes or by the Kellogg Pact. It is the system 
of Geneva opposed to that of Serajevo, of internationalism 
opposed to that of nationalism. Its idea is that all the States 
of the world shall pledge themselves (1) not to go to war or 
to use war as an instrument of national policy, (2) to submit 
all disputes of a justiciable nature which may arise between 
them to settlement by an international court, and (3) to 
submit all other disputes to some form of international 
arbitration. 

People may differ with regard to the exact details of this 
international system of preventing war, but practically no one 
who has studied or thought about the subject doubts that, 
unless somehow or other the world contrives to establish a 
system for settling legal international disputes by legal 
methods and non-legal international disputes by conciliation 
or arbitration, then it is hopeless to expect that the first of the 
three pledges will be kept. Hence the setting up under the 
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Covenant of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
and the invention of what is called the Optional Clause, by 
which States willing to do so can bind themselves to accept 
the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court in all justiciable 
disputes.1 

The persistent refusal of the Conservative Government to 
sign the Optional Clause and the outcry in The Times when 
at last Mr. Henderson signed it, at Geneva, on September 
19th, illustrate the dangerous dominance of nationalist 
psychology and the dangerous weakness and uninstructedness 
of international psychology in those regions where “ vital 
national interests” are thought to be concerned. The 
nationalist regards his own State as a sacred independent 
entity, bound only by its own law and its own “ vital 
interests”; if this sacred entity should get into a dispute 
with another sacred entity, each must remain the judge of its 
own case so that ultimately, if both are recalcitrant, the only 
solution can come by war. The internationalist, on the other 
hand, holds that States are not independent entities, but 
closely bound together by a network of international relations ; 
that the interests and laws of no one State are sacred ; that 
it is a vital interest of every State that international disputes 
should, wherever possible, be decided according to well- 
established rules of international law and custom by impartial 
judicial tribunals ; that a large body of such international law 
already exists and again and again has been used by tribunals 
to obtain equitable settlements of disputes; that it is “a 
vital interest ’’ both of individuals and States that they should 
tun the risk of losing a case in a regularly constituted court 
rather than run the risk of winning it by taking the law into 
their own hands; that the surest way of preventing war is 


* Such disputes are defined in Article XIII of the Covenant as “ disputes as to 
the interpretation of a treaty, as to any question of international law, as to the 
existence of any fact which if establishe would constitute a breach of any internat- 
ional obligation, or as to the extent and nature of the reparation to be made for any 
such breach.” 
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to develop the already considerable body of international law 
by agreement to submit all justiciable disputes to permanent 
international judicial tribunals. 

The absurdity of thinking that one can combine the 
international system of the League with the nationalist 
psychology of the last century is shown clearly in The Times 
leading article and in Lord Salisbury’s letters to The Times after 
Mr. Henderson had signed the Optional Clause. The 
psychology of Lord Salisbury and of the leader writer is still 
purely nationalist ; they accept the League and the Kellogg 
Pact, no doubt, as scraps of paper, but they never for one 
moment conceive of them in the same light as they regard say, 
the Parliament and Courts of Great Britain, namely, as 
international instruments which should be made as efficient 
as possible for the task of substituting law and order for 
violence and anarchy. They have not begun to feel a glimmer 
of international psychology which, even in its most elementary 
stages, is prepared to accept the binding force of treaty 
obligations and the tules of international law upon all nations, 
including one’s own. They welcome the League as an 
“ideal” and peace as the greatest blessing which humanity 
can contemplate in the peroration of a politician’s speech or 
of a journalist’s leading article, but they recoil instantly when 
a proposal is made that, in disputes governed by treaty 
obligations or by international law, no nation, including their 
own, shall be allowed to be a judge in its own case and that 
every nation, including their own, shall accept in such cases 
the .decision of a permanent international tribunal. Like 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, they think that the League and 
arbitration are good enough for France and Germany and 
other foreigners, but are unnecessary for the British Empire, 
and they regard international law as an admirable thing 
provided that it is confined outside the national frontiers of 
inside the treatises of Professors of International Law. This 
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attitude, which is often, in the case of Englishmen, deep- 
rooted in unconscious nationalist psychology, is not confined 
to people like Sir Austen Chamberlain, Lord Salisbury, and 
The Times leader writers ; it is widespread in Europe and one 
of the greatest obstacles to the growth of international law 
and of a sane and progzessive internationalism in the political 
relations of States. It is one of those Bismarckian “ im- 
ponderables ” which again and again make such simple 
political problems as the pacific settlement of international 
disputes and disarmament so complicated, difficult, and 
dangerous. 

It is worth while examining, in a brief paragraph, the 
reasons advanced by Zhe Times leader writer and Lord 
Salisbury against the signature of the Optional Clause, for 
they reveal very clearly the attitude of the nationalist when 
brought face to face with internationalism over the question 
of war or peace. The leader writer implied that he was only 
in favour of the clause being signed provided that reservations 
“reduced to rather meagre proportions the practical sig- 
nificance of the signature.” He implied that for a Prime 
Minister of England to tell the world that he accepted 
arbitration as the best method of settling international 
disputes even when his own country was a party, was 
“ effusive homage to misty and ill-defined ideals.” Descending 
to argument he, in fact, maintained that the Permanent Court 
of International Justice was not a proper tribunal to decide 
a justiciable dispute in which the British Empire is involved, 
for two main reasons. The judges, it is said, are not all 
learned in the law and some of them are learned in a school 
of law which does not commend itself to the writer of the 
article, because it is “ Latin”? and therefore, presumably, 
not British. I have read in the columns of The Times obituary 
notices of deceased judges in which it was pointed out that 
so and so was a good judge except that, unfortunately, he 
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was not learned in the law, but Zhe 7imes would hardly have 
argued that the presence of one or two judges of the kind 
on the English Bench, whose appointment no doubt had 
been due to what are known as “ political considerations,” 
would justify the burglar in refusing to submit to the juris- 
diction of the Courts or my neighbour in taking the law 
into his own hands in a dispute over a right of way. As for 
the presence of judges trained in a Latin school of law, it is 
characteristic of the simple-minded nationalist that he is 
outraged at the idea of international law being international ; 
he will not submit to any international law which is not 
all-British. No doubt, Signor Mussolini would agree with 
him, except that he would only accept an international law 
which was all-Latin. The leader writer then goes on to his 
last argument, the old, old argument that international law 
is vague, uncertain, and non-existent. No one would deny 
the fact that there are relationships between States in which 
it is uncertain what the rights and obligations are in inter- 
national law and that there are fields of international relation- 
ship over which international law has not been extended. 
But the same can be said of all systems of municipal law and 
the relations of individuals or legal “‘ persons.” The fact 
that the Optional Clause applies on/y to justiciable disputes, 
i.e., to disputes covered by treaty obligations or international 
law, recognises the fact. But what the writer of the article 
implies is that even in justiciable disputes there is no certain 
or recognised international law for the International Court 
of Justice to apply. When stated thus, the argument is 
simply untrue. How untrue it is may be seen by any one 
who takes the trouble to examine the “ Annual Digest of 
Public International Law Cases, 1925-1926,” edited by 
Dr. McNair and Dr. Lauterpacht. This is the first volume 
to be published of an annual selection of decisions bearing 
upon public international law, given by national and inter- 
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national Courts. A glance at this volume will convince 
anyone that there is an immense body of international law 
clear and defined, which not only international tribunals, 
but the national courts of every country in the world, 
including Britain, recognise and have no difficulty in applying. 

The psychology of Lord Salisbury appears to be very 
much the same as that of the writer of the article, though it 
is rather more confused. He agrees that “ arbitration is an 
excellent alternative to war in justiciable issues,” and then 
proceeds to put forward the arguments of the leader writer 
about international law in order to show that Great Britain 
should not agree to arbitration in justiciable cases. It is the 
psychology of a somewhat muddle-headed nationalist of 
good intentions, who has incautiously committed himself to 
support the League of Nations, suddenly confronted by the 
simplest postulates of internationalism. It is, once more, the 
characteristic attitude of a man trying to go in two opposite 
directions at the same time. Lord Salisbury has still to make 
up his mind whether he wants to go to Serajevo or Geneva. 

There are hundreds of thousands of people who are in a 
similar state of muddled indecision. Their mental condition 
is perpetually obstructing the development of a sane and 
stable system of international politics. It prevents, as we 
have seen, the growth of international law and the establish- 
ment of a regular procedure for the pacific settlement of 
international disputes. It is one of the chief obstacles to a 
solution of the problem of disarmament. Finally, it can be 
seen at work sowing fear, uncertainty, and confusion in that 
important sphere of international relationship, the general 
political relations or groupings of States. 

The idea that a real and effective League of Nations is 
incompatible with a system of partial alliances has frequently 
been put forward. It is a sound idea. The League is only 
another name for internationalism. It is merely another 
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name for an association of States for promoting and regulating 
their common interests and settling their differences and 
disputes internationally. It cannot work unless the represen- 
tative of a State enters the League Council or Assembly in 
very much the same frame of mind as the Member for a 
particular constituency enters Parliament. Parliamentary 
government only works in countries in which the individual 
interests of each constituency are always treated even by its 
representatives as part of the common interest of all 
constituencies. So with the League ; it cannot possibly work 
at all if the representatives of each State acts within it, in 
matters of high policy, on the nationalist hypothesis that each 
State is a sovereign independent unit and must pursue its own 
sacred interests without reference to the common interests. 

The nationalist system of the nineteenth century and of 
Serajevo inevitably results in alliances, general alliances or 
groupings of States, the basis of which is hostile defence or 
attack against other States or groups of States. The twentieth 
century can no more have it both ways than the nineteenth. 
It cannot combine the international system of the League 
with the nationalist system of hostile alliances and groupings. 
The League system immediately breaks down, as we have 
frequently seen, when France acts on the Council of the 
League not as France but as the ally of Poland. Inter- 
nationalism vanishes and we are back in the nineteenth 
century, the same tragedy being played though the gesticu- 
lating actors and the tawdry scenery may have changed, 
when the Little Entente makes its bow in the person of 
M. Benes. 

These are instances which many Englishmen will have 
no difficulty in recognising and admitting, but perhaps we 
should also look for an example nearer home. The British 
Empire might, I believe, become an extremely important 
factor in the evolution of a peaceful society of nations, and 
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nothing could be more vital to the world’s peace than 
Anglo-American friendship. But the Empire and an under- 
standing between Britain and the United States will only 
perform this function if they are directed not by national, but 
by international psychology. ‘That is not the case to-day or, 
at any rate, what is almost equally important, it is not seen to 
be so by those who are not British or American. The Empire 
of Mr. Amery and the Anglo-American understanding as it is 
envisaged by a large number of people on both sides of the 
Atlantic is not a part of, but an alternative to the League. 
These are larger units, no doubt, than the nations to which 
we ate accustomed, but they remain only larger nationalist 
units. They belong to the same category as the Franco-Polish 
alliance, and the Little Entente, and their spiritual home is 
Serajevo, not Geneva. 

This last example brings one back again to the conclusion 
which is forced upon one, no matter from what angle one may 
be contemplating the present positions of nationalism and 
internationalism. Whether the twentieth century ultimately 
follows the same path which led the nineteenth to Serajevo 
and ruin depends upon whether or not it develops, in and 
around Geneva, an international communal political psy- 
chology. At the present moment, such a psychology can 
hardly be said to exist at all. Nearly all the statesmen directing 
the policy of nations instinctively regard international 
questions from the old nationalist standpoint and the League 
itself is for them only useful as an instrument of national 
policy. The notion that a system of pacific internationalism, 
based upon co-operation and the promotion of common 
interests, can be worked in this spirit is as absurd as the idea 
that the doctrines of Christianity will be put into practice by 
people whose psychology is a curious compound of the ideals 
of a Napoleon, a Macchiavelli, and a stockbroker. Mean- 
while, in the world of ordinary men the League is dimly and 
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widely thought of as a political entity almost on the same 
level as “‘ France,” ‘‘ Germany,” or “Italy,” a kind of 
international deus ex machina or even international policeman, 
living on the lake of Geneva under the patronage of the late 
President Wilson, which can be used in moments of crisis 
for intimidating small States and conciliating the irreconcilable 
policies of Great Powers. Whether this extraordinary 
conception of the League is to become the nucleus of a real 
and practical international psychology, in which the common 
interests of nations are instinctively felt to be more vital than 
what are now commonly known as “ vital interests,”” seems to 
me to be the question upon which peace and civilisation 
very largely depend. 
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THE ENGLISH COUNTRYSIDE 


By Patrick ABERCROMBIE 


I A TworoLp PRoBLEM 

T must always be remembered that the rapidity of the 
change that has come over the English Countryside is 
due to the impetus coming from two directions simul- 
+itaneously, an external invasion and a disintegration on 
the spot. The towns have spilled over their boundaries in all 
directions, their inhabitants rifling the deepest recesses of the 
country and the rural landowners have been forced to break 
up their estates, quitting country houses which were built for 
a more spacious age than ours. Before attempting to suggest 
any remedies for the damage to rural beauty that has resulted, 
it may be well to analyse a little more deeply the causes of this 
twofold destruction and to catalogue some of the disfigure- 
ments that have occurred. These causes have frequently 
been commented on, but generally somewhat superficially, 
the advent of motor traffic being given an undue prominence 
and the financial receptiveness of the countryside towards 
change being under-rated or neglected. 





II THe UrsBAN ATTAQUE 

It is quite true that the sudden invasion of the country by 
motor traffic has opened it up continuously along the main 
roads instead of at wide intervals at railway stations. The 
latter favoured a sort of spot development, the former a 
linear: but, of course, the railways notoriously neglected 
the stopping traffic, the slowness of steam engines in getting 
under way being accentuated by the dilatory methods of the 
country station. The motor ’bus actually covers the ground 
quicker and will stop practically wherever it is wanted. It 
has thus become the normal country passenger carrier, 
threading its way to pick up traffic off the main roads and 
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giving greatly increased convenience to rural life. There 
follows naturally the motor van, feeding the village shops 
and linking up the multiple branches in the small towns with 
their headquarter stores, without the interminable delay and 
double-handling of railway delivery. Added to this greater 
facility of access, there has been a widespread dissatisfaction 
with our dirty, ugly English towns. This was strongly felt 
by the younger people who returned from a life of open-air 
hardship endured during the war, and who were determined 
not to be cribbed in the respectable rows of suburban houses 
built under the sanitary bye-laws. Hence, egged on by housing 
shortage, that sudden springing up of congeries of shacks, 
bungalows and caravans-grown-stationary, which soon be- 
came insanitary and have had a certain reputation for lawless- 
ness of life. Many a Medical Officer and, indeed, officials 
from the Ministry of Health have been puzzled how to deal 
with them and they still remain to-day, a travesty of the hut 
in the wilderness. Closely allied, though the owners might 
not relish the connection, was the simultaneous desire for a 
country cottage planted in a beautiful spot and visited at 
week-ends during summer and for the longer holidays. 
These buildings, of impeccable sanitariness, are often as ugly 
as the shack, owing to the unfortunate but understandable 
fact that all these people had an urban mentality nourished 
upon the example of the towns of the least artistic town-builders 
of Europe. 

The Dean of Manchester has well pointed out that you 
cannot expect a good use to be made of the country by however 
ardent an enthusiast for open spaces if he has had his sense 
of fitness dulled by inhabiting Ancoats or Salford. Though 
the Dean did not exactly say so, his admirable generalisation 
might be expressed in the variation of an old saying, “‘ What 
Lancashire thinks to-day, England does to-morrow,” which 
is being translated into, “What Manchester looks like to-day, 
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the English Countryside will look like to-morrow.” Unless, 
of course, while we are taking steps to stop the destruction 
of the country we are at the same time cleansing the foyers 
from which this destruction proceeds, namely, our esthetically 
degrading towns. Much of this destruction in this light is 
seen to be quite involuntary ; it is due to those who desire to 
use and enjoy the country having lost the sense of how to 
do it. The familiar example would be the little boy from the 
slums who pulls up all the flowers he can see and leaves his 
banana skins lying about ; but equally apt is the case of the 
wealthy motorist who is used to his spotless and highly 
scavenged suburb and who throws the carton plates on which 
he has eaten his aspic lunch, subconsciously expecting that 
unseen hands will clean up the mess. 

This increased use of the roads, as well for casual rides 
as for the more serious business of getting from house to 
town and for industrial transport, has naturally led to the 
creation of new and the widening of old routes, a change upon 
the face of the country nearly as marked as that caused by the 
railway cuttings and embankments so deplored by Ruskin. 
Fortunately, though there has been some tendency for the 
engineering worship of gradients to give to roads a 
railway harshness of attitude to the contours of our largely 
undulating land (the use of unemployed labour in embanking 
and cutting has perhaps encouraged this), the new roads are 
less unsympathetic to local conditions than were the Roman 
streets. Indeed, the idea of a national system of roads, 
similar to that planned by the Romans (something more than 
a piece-meal joining up of existing roads and bye-passing of 
towns) has been gaining ground ; it cannot, however, be said 
that anything approaching the Auto-strada of Italy have as 
yet been constructed here. 

The deposit of new houses lineally along the roads—old 
and new—was naturally to have been anticipated. Ribbon 
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building is, of course, the natural formation of all com- 
munities ; but whereas in the past they have usually been in 
short lengths knotted or bowed together into bunches for 
purposes of safety or proximity to wells, the ribbons are now 
untied and unrolled in interminable lengths; this happens 
more particularly, of course, as an extension of existing towns. 
The practical and social disadvantages of the ribbon 
have been frequently stated: houses facing main and 
noisy traffic routes, and thus dangerous for children: 
the impeding of through traffic, by a unit of slow and 
stopping vehicles on each side (unless this is specially 
provided for, which so far has not been done): the 
greater depth and cost of drainage with a continuous 
“fall”? as compared with a series of short lengths: the 
general unsociability of the arrangement and difficulty of 
convenient shopping centres (except through access to the 
main centres by *bus): the distance of children from school 
(with the likelihood of the education authority having to 
convey them by ’bus). But compared with these real and 
permanent disadvantages there are two immediate advan- 
tages: in the first place the method follows the line of least 
resistance—there is no thought required in the placing of 
the house, it is on the *bus route. In the second place there is 
the singular anomaly in English law that if you would make 
a new road and build houses upon it, you are mulcted on 
behalf of the public by having to make up a road; if you 
make it up to a certain specification, the public will reward 
you by annexing it for its use and paying for the upkeep ; and 
you may be sure that you are made to spend as much upon 
the initial road as possible in order to minimise the amount 
of upkeep. If, however, you build upon an existing road, 
whether it be a main road or a country lane, you get off free, 
however much the public may have to pay for remodelling 
the road’ to make it suitable for a built-up area or street. 
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The Public Health Act of 1925 had a clause which appeared to 
many eminent lawyers to remedy this anomaly; but it has 
been stated to mean something entirely different and no one 
has yet brought a test case to the High Court to see what the 
clause does mean. So the man who builds upon an existing 
road escapes perhaps £50 of roadmaking and he is willing to 
put up with other inconveniences. Indeed, the case is loaded 
against the builder on a new road who attempts to place a 
little group of houses adjacent to the high road (which is so 
frequent a situation of the old villages): though the roads of 
the group will not be traffic routes but merely approaches to 
houses and though the model clauses issued by the Ministry 
of Health expressly advise inexpensive road works and narrow 
catriageways, the Highway Committee of the local authority, 
which is frequently in opposition to the local Town Planning 
Committee, insists upon a quite stupidly costly road. On the 
outskirts of a Lancashire town, a reinforced concrete carriage- 
way was asked for a cul-de-sac on which a dozen houses faced ; 
when the developer protested, he was told that he was lucky 
to get off without granite setts; the present state of Lan- 
cashire prosperity is apparently able to afford these luxuries. 

But there is a more sinister agency than the antiquated 
Highways Committee which is confirming this practice of 
building along the roads; syndicates have been formed to 
buy up the actual road frontages in the country surrounding 
our towns, exploiting a natural tendency for their material 
gain. The practice becomes much more difficult to eradicate, 
or the stream of building to be diverted into the sounder 
channel of grouped building, when money has been sunk in 
the old methods: vested interests are there ready to defend 
themselves against any reform. 

Finally the electricity grid scheme is acting as another 
factor of change not only in the actual routes of the grid or 
trunk lines but in the more detailed electrification of the 
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countryside for light and power, with the possibility of 
industrial development springing up where transformer 
stations are located. The indiscriminate scattering of indus- 
tries on the country will probably be curtailed by the cost of 
the transformer station and the absence of labour. And it 
must be remembered that the Local Government Act of 1929 
has considerably altered the attitude of the rural local 
authorities towards industries invading their areas. Formerly 
they were welcomed for the increased rateable value they 
brought ; that is no longer so much the case, and the increased 
number of working-men’s houses is an incubus rather than 
an advantage, as their rates do not pay for the services which 
they entail. It would seem, therefore, that the electricity 
scheme will not encourage industrial growth except at certain 
spots which should be carefully chosen for suitable position 
and active stimulation by additional as well as electric means. 
We are here rather anticipating than recording a change. 


III THE Rurat DISINTEGRATION 

The conquest of the country by the attacking town 
would not have been so easy if there had not been rural 
disorganisation. If the country had remained in the hands 
of the same families who have done so much to create its 
typical English beauty of park, farm, village, lane, copse 
and hedgerow tree, there would have been an unchanged 
landscape, except for a few new roads and the electric pylons 
of the main grid. The greater use of the country demanded 
by this generation might have been directed into certain more 
defined areas in the form of regional and national parks or 
public open spaces, the bulk of normal country remaining 
unchanged. 

As in the case of the urban attaque there is one dominant 
and obvious cause of rural disintegration, namely the change 
of the hands that hold the wealth of the country: but there 
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are several side issues. In the first place in the case of least 
anticipated alteration of conditions, where a newly-rich 
family has acquired land from an old country family for the 
purpose of succeeding as resident owners, there is usually a 
tightening up or curtailment of the privileges which the 
public has enjoyed. A slight but subtle change tending to 
alter the sense of obligation on the part of the local public 
for what remains or is of unquestioned right. Thus when the 
outside public arrives by car the local inhabitants are no longer 
the guardians of the local beauties. The next change, and of 
more obvious importance, was the sale during and after 
the war of the farms to their tenants. Here at once the in- 
centive which a large landowner has to the preservation of the 
amenities of the whole, disa»pears. Nor can anyone blame the 
farmer, who has bought his land during a period of prosperity, 
for trying to realise money during agricultural depression. 
It is he, rather than the big landowner, who is anxious to sell 
off his road frontages to pay the interest upon his mortgaged 
farm: and no one can blame him. If farming had remained 
prosperous he might have been badgered into selling off a plot 
here and there, but he would probably have refused to cut 
himself off from road access and to curtail his area by fringing 
his roads with houses. In hard times, too, it must be remem- 
bered these householders are a ready market for his milk 
and eggs. 

But it must be confessed, too, that there is apparent 
to-day a certain vein of callousness on the part of owners 
who sell out for one reason or another. There is a tendency 
to take the best price and impose no restriction on what 
becomes of the estate. This is perhaps natural, but it is new, 
except in the desperate cases of sudden poverty: the cases 
under consideration are not of this extreme urgency and the 
excuse given that the local authorities have the power to prepare 
a town planning scheme reveals the fact that the responsibility 
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for England’s loveliness is handed over to the Rural District 
Council, a body of which the penny rate produces perhaps 
£70 per annum. And here again a sinister element has crept 
in: if the old landowner had to sell off his estate piece-meal 
himself, he could never have brought himself to extreme 
measures—his family traditions would have prevented it. 
But a new trade has risen up—the land butcher—a personage 
entirely ruthless and untrammelled by traditions. He is in 
a big enough way to pay a lump sum to the landowner, who 
retires to his other estate or to London ; and then he is free 
to butcher the land and break up the house. This latter is, 
perhaps, the less blameworthy, as it is difficult to find a use 
for large country mansions; but it is deplorable when the 
house is a noble piece of architecture and should be a 
national possession. But the technique of estate breaking 
has been carefully worked out and is regularly applied. A 
sale is announced at short notice: well advertised and 
garnished with grisly details: the most beautiful parts cut 
up into small building lots: features that should belong to 
the National Trust are to be sold or divided between several 
villas’ back gardens: glorious trees are offered in parcels to 
the timber merchants; the public sees them in its mind’s 
eye cut down and carted. At once there is an appeal in the 
Press for public money to avert this outrage: the butcher 
has anticipated or rather played for this—the date of the 
sale cannot be postponed—a mysterious haste is necessary— 
and a huge sum is raised often by local people who are much 
less well-off than the original vendor. If the principal 
feature of the estate is thus saved, the land butcher probably 
sells little else at the auction and proceeds to develop the 
remainder in the most brutal manner, encouraging any form 
of building and no form of lay-out, daring a feeble authority 
to control his efforts. He has been known to chop down 
copses whose shrubs and saplings are only useful to furnish 
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forth bonfires. Thus the country is rendered defenceless to 
the town invasion. 

It is to be feared that there are reputable firms of 
auctioneers who practice, at any rate in its earlier stages, 
this programme of the forced sale. A retired business man, 
for example, has bought more land than he actually requires 
for the view from his drawing-room window and he wishes 
to sell off the surplus. The auctioneer points out that instead 
of getting his money back, the business man can make 
100 per cent. on his outlay if he will leave it in his hands ; 
the business man, though nominally retired, cannot resist 
this chance of a deal. This means, perhaps, stripping the 
country of trees—in one case 12,000 of the most beautiful 
beeches in England were scheduled for destruction. Again 
the public is called in to pay and perhaps the business man 
will contribute something to avert the disaster which his 
ignorance has produced; or, as has happened more than once, 
he has had his eyes opened to the enormity of the offence and 
has boldly withdrawn the lots from sale. 

In another case a wealthy owner of some of the most 
famous mountain land in the world is selling off odd farms, 
or parcels of land facing on to roads that lead through the 
passes without any restrictions whatever. There is nothing 
forced or hurried about this, but a gradual unloading of 
outlying property and probably an entire lack of imagination 
as to the result of the peddling of these frontages in lots for 
shacks and stock pattern bungalows. 

Probably the greatest extent of change of ownership is 
being continuously caused through the payment of death 
duties which fall most heavily upon those whose estate 
consists in unremunerative acres; there is no question of 
choice here and the country, in return for a comparatively 
small sum gathered by this form of taxation, sees its chief 
beauties exposed for sale and usually, though of course not 
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always (for there are shining examples to the contrary), the 
worse off for the change. It would be interesting to see upon 
a map of England the amount of land that has thus changed 
hands since the war; probably upon the whole country it 
would not appear very large but looked at in the opposite 
sense, as centres of change for the worse, it is quite enough 
to provide ample opportunities of plague-spotting. 


IV Conrrot OF GROWTH 

Rural England cannot undergo the inevitable change 
of modern usage and continue beautiful by the negative 
method of avoiding disfigurement. The change, the attaque 
from the towns, needs to be converted into a new process of 
colonisation. There is, of course, a legal and esthetic aspect 
involved in carrying this out. 

Professor George Trevelyan in his manifesto, Shall 
England’s Beauty Perish? has said that the only safe way to 
prevent this is to buy up our countryside and hand it over to 
the National Trust to administer. And he has courageously 
made a start in this gigantic enterprise by himself purchasing 
and presenting farms in the Langdale valley. Certainly if this 
policy were realised for England, complete control, artistic 
and legal, would be obtained. But it is a counsel of despair; 
to purchase the whole of England’s acreage would be beyond 
most government’s resources ; or if, alternatively, the land 
were nationalised we have no guarantee that it would be 
much safer in the hands of government departments. 

In order to attempt some more practical method of dealing 
with the control of the developing part of the country and the 
retention of the unchanging areas, the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England was formed in 1927. It isa 
federation of some thirty national bodies, all of whom (in 
addition to other functions), deal at some point or other with 
the country: in addition there are affiliated a large number 
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of local preservation societies which, in time, will cover the 
whole country either by counties or other suitable areas. 
An organisation so constituted may be somewhat cumbersome 
but it carries great weight when it does move. The general 
conclusion arrived! at is that the sole alternative to purchase 
of the developing areas is to apply country planning in the 
same way that town planning is applicable to areas under 
direct urban influence. But just as this change (originating 
from the mobility of urban populations) is to be formulated 
into planning schemes, so the static condition of other parts of 
the country is to be safeguarded from disintegration : some 
suggestions for securing this will be considered in section V. 

For the moment we are concerned with the direction of 
change. ‘There is, of course, a large body of legal powers in 
existence, under various acts, ¢.g., town planning, advertise- 
ment control, scheduling of ancient monuments, regulation 
of petrol pumps, prevention of litter, etc. So large in fact, and 
complicated are these existing powers (the same results being 
frequently obtainable under different Acts®) that the C.P.R.E. 
has for months been preparing a vade mecum for use by the 
general public. The contents of this pamphlet, therefore, 
will not be anticipated here. 

But the following general aspects of change may be 
noted. In the first place the Minister of Health in his annual 
report for 1928-29 has pointed out that under present powers 
there is a limit to the amount and type of land which may be 
included for rural or county planning. There is, however, 
no limit to the places where change may at any moment 
occur; it follows that the powers must be extended. This 
extension, to include wide areas in which only a small amount 
of building will occur, at once introduces a new element in 


1 Commander Hilton Young’s Rurai Amenities Bill, clause 2. 

2 e.g. Advertisement control under the Advt. Regulation Acts or under the Town 
Planning Acts, the recent road widening powers and the Public Health Act, 1925, or 
the Road Improvement Act, 1925. 
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planning. The Town Planning Act contemplates (as its 
name suggests) primarily land “likely to be used for building 
purposes” and consequently reasonable limitation of 
density of buildings upon that land is not subject to com- 
pensation: per contra, if it is desirable to keep some of this 
land open for farming or recreational purposes, compensation 
may be payable to owners who are prevented from putting 
this land (also presumably likely to be used for building 
purposes) to its fullest use. The first type of area is called a 
Zone, the second a Reservation, and this distinction, that no 
compensation is payable for a Zone, but is claimable upon 
a Reservation, is fundamental. 

But when we come to deal with wide rural areas, it is 
manifestly ridiculous to be liable for a claim for compensation 
over thousands of acres which are scheduled as an agricultural 
reservation ; and yet there is always some chance that, under 
no system of control of grouping, building might occur either 
in ribbons or spots. To zone it all at an average of five or 
six houses per acre would give virtually no control over 
placing. It is agreed that, for practical as well as zsthetic 
reasons, what building is likely to occur should be grouped, 
either round existing villages or forming new centres, called 
satellites when they appear to be offshoots of some parent 
mass (as in the case of Welwyn and London). The Minister of 
Health has rightly pointed out that much may be done to 
stimulate this natural grouping by giving facilities at certain 
points, ¢.g., providing public services, water, electric light, 
drainage, etc.: this has been called persuasive planning and it is 
certainly an essential feature of the scheme. But it is not enough. 

The simplest method of effecting this control would be 
to amend the Act so that (at any rate in rural planning), 
neither Reservation nor Zone were subject to compensation. 
If the land in any given scheme were in one ownership, 
there would be no hardship in this; and, indeed, the 
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landlord has done this instinctively on his estate in the past, 
dividing it up into house and garden, home park, farm 
lands, village centres, etc., and keeping a tight hold upon 
this segregation of his land. And, indeed, it is a common- 
place that town and country planning would be a compara- 
tively simple matter if it were a question of dealing with a 
few large ownerships. 

But as soon as the small ownership is introduced such a 
simple amendment of the Act would introduce hardship : 
one man being possibly allocated all building land and another 
all farm land, to take an extreme case. But the single 
ownership establishes the principle that there is no loss 
whatever in values through grouping, merely a transference : 
a concentration of higher value on one part and an elimination 
from another. Indeed, there should be a net gain owing to 
economy of working. There is, in other words, a readjust- 
ment of values which should be harmonised with the hazards 
of ownership. It has been, therefore, suggested! that some 
co-operative pooling arrangement between landowners 
should be devised in order that the increment may be shared 
equitably “‘on the basis of each owner’s legitimate and 
recognised interest, or by the promotion of suitable exchanges 
of land so as to give each owner his proper proportion of 
building or other land.” 

This is confessedly not an easy matter and is foreign to 
our invincible individuality where business matters are 
concerned. But it appears to be the most practicable solution, 
and it would automatically put a stop to ribbon development. 

It has also been thought desirable to supplement the 
powers of Authorities when constructing new roads. The 
Ministry of Transport (and the Middlesex County Council) 
have the right when buying land for a new road to purchase 


1 First put forward by the C.P.R.E., Memorandum No. 5 and forming clause 4 in 
Commander Hilton Young’s Rural Amenities Bill. 
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an extra strip on either side up to a maximum of 220 yards 
from the centre. This should be extended to all County 
Councils :!_ the purchase of this extra land should not be 
for the purposes of resale for building but in order to keep 
building off the main traffic routes by means of an open strip 
which until development behind occurs could be left in the 
riparian fields and later treated as a parkway. The strip 
would vary up to the maximum in width, but if it were always 
purchased (to a minimum say of 20 or 30 yards) it would 
give valuable control over the placing and spacing of the 
entrances of side roads. These greatly impede through 
traffic if they are closer than a quarter of a mile apart. The 
admirable effect of this strip, both as securing through, 
unimpeded traffic on the main roads and a pleasant quiet 
situation for the villages can be seen in many old parts of the 
country, for example, the road from Abingdon to Faringdon 
and on the Oxford to Banbury Road (with good contrast of the 
opposite effect at Kidlington). 

In the preparation of rural or country planning schemes, 
three stages, or rather, processes would appear to be necessary. 
In the first place a preliminary survey is essential,? in order 
that all the factors affecting change or stability can be fully 
realised. A survey of this type has recently been published* 
for the Thames Valley from Lechlade to Staines: with a 
similar document before them, there should be no danger of 
planning schemes being inadequate or arbitrary. If artificial 
control is to take the place of natural solution it must be 
based upon a close study of conditions. 

Regional planning schemes for rural areas must then 
be undertaken. Plans have already been prepared for the 
majority of areas in England which are under urban or 
quasi-urban influence. The large remaining areas may 

1 Commander Hilton Young’s Bill, clause 5. 


2? Commander Hilton Young’s Bill, clause 6. 
3 By the London Univ. Press for the Thames Valley Branch of the C.P.R.E. 
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conveniently be grouped upon a county basis for general 
regional reports, and then subdivided, if necessary, into 
rural planning schemes; the rural, urban and county 
councils are enabled to co-operate in this work under the 
1929 Local Government Act. 

But it is necessary to go even further than these three 
processes of preliminary survey, regional report and rural 
planning scheme, if the whole country is to come under some 
form of control. National Planning is also essential: the 
nation nearly stumbled upon this when Mr. Lloyd George 
set up a Development Committee after the War, consisting 
of representatives of the Ministries of Agriculture, Health, 
Trade and Transport ; but it was axed in its early infancy by 
Sir Eric Geddes, its original chairman, who had not apparently 
grasped its economic object. At present we have Depart- 
mental national planning in watertight compartments for 
roads, electricity, afforestation and, tentatively, housing 
and railways and water supply: but there is no adequate 
co-ordination between them and no relation to a scheme 
of planning in which certain areas are stimulated and others 
are preserved. Some form of State Development Department 
should be set up in order to direct the broad lines of this 
national planning. This would provide the only satisfactory 
body to consider such a question as to whether Brighton, the 
capital of south coast amenities, was the best place to set up 
a super-electrical power and distributing station, having 
no local coal and not being a port. The Local Authorities 
concerned in the case could only protest against six radiating 
lines of gigantic pylons across the Downs, and clamour for 
the cables to be buried. But the real error in national 
planning consisted in selecting Brighton instead of the 
coalfield of East Kent or some port on the London estuary. 

Not much has been said so far about the esthetic aspect 
of rural development. The existing English landscape is, 
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of course, with the exception of a few wild areas, a highly 
sophisticated piece of work, the result of human action 
extended over nearly 2,000 years, instinctively perhaps at 
first but later, and notably in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, on a theory of landscape enhancement. We owe 
a great part of the typical beauty of the English scene to the 
landowners who have planted and laid out their estates and to 
the country craftsmen who built the houses, farms and churches. 

A more thorough study of these components of the 
landscape is necessary in order that our additious may be in 
harmony with it both as to scale, design and colour. It is, 
for example, idle to compare the effect of pylons upon the 
Swiss landscape with their probable effect here. Every 
feature of rural planning has its esthetic aspect which must 
never be neglected ; but, of course, the most obvious need 
for care is in the design and materials of buildings. 

The machinery for this is available, but it is not compulsory 
and quite inadequately made use of. The Bath Act and 
subsequently the Model Clause under the Town Planning 
Act definitely established the fact that a bad elevation can 
be condemned without any claim to compensation by 
reference to a tribunal consisting of an architect, surveyor 
and a Justice of the Peace. Guidance to the Local Authority 
as to when it is necessary to submit designs to this Tribunal 
can be had from the Panels of Architects set up by the 
C.P.R.E. in conjunction with the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and approved by the Minister of Health.1 Where 
these Panels are already working the improvement is marked, 
as informal constructive advice is given to intending builders 
at an early stage, in addition to the local authorities ; it has 
been urged that the exercise of this control should be made 
compulsory.” 


1 See Minister of Health Circular 940. 

® Though the control of elevations is not mentioned in Commander Hilton Young’s 
Bill the power to do so would be inherent in the Rural Planning schemes which are 
to be practically universal. 
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V THE CONTINUANCE OF ExIstTING CONDITIONS 

So much for the changing face of England: but, after all, 
the amount of land required for normal growth is singularly 
small: it is estimated that within a periphery of a 25-mile 
radius from Charing Cross the total population of the British 
Isles could be housed at the comparatively low density of 
twelve houses per acre. It is not, therefore, the amount of 
change, but the flagrancy of its manner that makes it bulk 
so large. There are enormous tracts which would be un- 
affected, except for the normal additions to the villages, 
were it not for the disintegrating influences already mentioned. 
It is necessary, therefore, to seek some means of stabilising 
large parts of the countryside where, in the interests of 
national economy, it is not desirable that a violent, nor 
necessary that even an orderly change, should take place. 

For limited areas there is already in existence a method 
under the Town Planning Act known as dedication as a 
Private Open Space. This has the desired effect of giving 
security to an owner for an area such as his private park, but 
it is only really applicable given two conditions, firstly, that 
he intends himself or his family to go on living there (or to 
keep the park intact for other reasons), and secondly, that 
the surrounding land has advanced in value above the normal 
agricultural or other value of the park. For by dedicating 
as a Private Open Space the owner is precluded from selling 
as building land; he, therefore, does not pay death duties 
upon this building value. What happens in many cases 
where this method is not taken advantage of, is that after 
one or two deaths in the family, particularly if they come in 
close succession, the latest owner has to sell in order to realise 
a building value, not for his own profit, but to satisfy the 
demands of the Chancellor. The land is forced into the 
market. 

On a wider scale, but still for definite areas, is the National 
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Park according to one definition of the term. Here, in an 
area of exceptional beauty, such as the Lakes or Snowdonia, 
it may be possible to obtain what is wanted, not by purchase 
(although a considerable area may well be bought), but by a 
more stringent limitation than would suffice for normal 
agricultural districts. Here then, though there might be a 
considerable possibility of building exploitation, the give and 
take under a pooling scheme would not take place if the 
building were actually excluded. Compensation or a buying 
out of building values (and possibly mining, quarrying and 
sporting rights) might be necessary for which national 
funds would be available. A condition of stability would 
be brought about by this means. 

A third suggestion would apply to less defined areas than 
National Parks. Country having a national value through its 
beauty, which is outside the working of the pooling method, 
should be exempted from death duties (without any tying-up 
as a Private Open Space), on the analogy of works of art. It is 
argued that there is some illogicality that death duties need not 
be paid upon a Turner “‘ Landscape,” but they must be upon 
the scene which he painted. As is well known, if the picture 
is subsequently sold, the present owner pays death duties as 
they were assessed at the time of his inheritance. There are, 
of course, several differences between land and pictures, the 
most obvious being that a considerable part of the former is 
revenue-producing in the form of agriculture, though the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would not lose much if he gave 
total exemption to certain estates. If the death duties were 
to be paid upon the agricultural value but not upon any 
building value, this would have the effect of limiting the 
operation of the scheme to those estates which were in the 
neighbourhood of developing areas (or in other words, to 
estates which would have been paid compensation for an 
enforced agricultural reservation). For an estate which 
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possessed xo building value would, ipso facto, normally pay 
no death duties beyond agricultural ones. By elimin- 
ating the building prospects from large areas the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is losing nothing, as the value is 
transferred elsewhere. Part of the estate could be converted 
into building land whenever the owner wished; but upon 
what basis of value the retrospective “ building ” death 
duties should be paid, would require careful consideration. 

Mr. Maynard Keynes has made a suggestion that goes 
even further: he would free such estates from Schedule A 
Income Tax (exclusive of assessments in respect of buildings). 
He would have a Commission set up for the purpose of 
scheduling areas for these exemptions which should further be 
given an annual sum from the Treasury, out of which they 
would have the right to purchase scheduled areas, and, in 
the case of land which had a capital value more than double 
its income value (e.g. potential building land let for agri- 
cultural purposes) to pay the owners a percentage on this 
excess. 

The Duke of Montrose has made a further proposal, 
which is complementary to the relief of death duties; he 
wishes to make it a normal procedure for a landowner who has 
to part with some of his estate to meet death duties to pay 
in land instead of cash. As he points out, this would be a 
gradual form of nationalisation on an equitable basis and it 
would again prevent the worst danger to rural preservation, 
the enforced sale. 

The code of rural change is embodied in the Bill which 
Commander Hilton Young has introduced into the House 
and which has passed its second reading without a division. 
From the allusions to its clauses which have been made it 
will be seen that it covers a considerable area of the ground, 
though perhaps one could wish that the obligation to prepare 
universal rural planning had been somewhat more stringent. 


1 See clause 9. 
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MAHATMA GANDHI AND THE 
GOVERNMENT 


By REGINALD REYNOLDS 


The writer, a young English Quaker, was chosen by Mr. Gandhi 
to carry his final message to the Viceroy concerning the inauguration 
of Civil Disobedience. 


O many of my friends in England have asked me 

exactly why the negotiations broke down between 

the Government and the All India Congress that I 

have decided to attempt a clear statement of what 
happened between the beginning of November 1929 and the 
Independence Resolution at Lahore. In the interests of 
clarity and brevity I shall concern myself only with the points 
of difference between the Congress and the Government, 
having recourse both to the public statements of the parties 
concerned and to my personal knowledge of the negotiations 
and of some of the people who took part in them. 

I have emphasised in my title the fact that the issue lay 
between the Government and Mahatma Gandhi. The weight 
of responsibility for all that was done in and on behalf of 
the Congress undoubtedly lies with this one man. From 
the first Leaders’ Conference at Delhi to the meeting of 
Congress at Lahore, the main resolutions were Gandhi's 
work. It is certain that his voice gave that overwhelming 
unanimity to the Independence Resolution, and it is at least 
possible that his opposition would have stopped it. 

At an All Parties Conference held between the leaders at 
Delhi the following conditions were unanimously agreed to 
as the basis of co-operation with the Government : 

(1) Amnesty to political prisoners. 

(2) A Round Table Conference to meet in order to 

formulate a Constitution on a Dominion Status basis. 
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(3) The Congress to be represented at the Conference in 
proportion to its preponderant importance in India. 
(4) A “ change of heart ” in the British Government. 


These were then considered the minimum concessions which 
would prove the bona fides of the Government. Most Indian 
politicians have been close students of recent Irish history, 
and if they are determined to avoid the mistake of a terrorist 
campaign, they are also keen to benefit from many examples 
and precedents afforded by the Irish model. I believe that 
there was conscious imitation of the Sinn Fein conditions 
(which were accepted by the British Government as the basis 
of negotiation in the case of Ireland) in these demands of the 
Leaders’ Conference. 


The first condition is the obvious preliminary to any 
peaceful settlement, for it simply means a cessation of 
hostilities. In Ireland, where political crime had reached a 
pitch unknown in India, this condition was granted and 
made to include even persons under capital charges. In India 
only the release of people imprisoned for their opinions was 
demanded. Yet not a man was released here, and the seditious 
charges were continued against both people and publications, 
from the Meerut “ trial ” (without jury) to the suppression of 
Dr. Sunderland’s harmless book, which I have read and 
found innocuous—unless truth can be vicious. 


The second condition, that is,a Round Table Conference to 
formulate a Constitution on a basis of Dominion Status, is 
perhaps the most difficult for English people to understand. 
Dominion Status is the minimum demand of India (the 
Khilafit Movement long ago adopted complete independence 
as the national goal and no party stands for anything less than 
Dominion Status), and the leaders regard it as an insult to 
suggest that a Conference should meet to discuss whether 
India is fit for it or not. Probably no country in the world 
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is “ fit” for self-government, yet each claims it as a natural 
right. But there is more in the condition than this. Lord 
Irwin had made it clear in his Devali speech that the ultimate 
decision was the “‘ undoubted right ” of the British Parliament. 
This was precisely the point in dispute, since Congress at 
least has never recognised any such “ undoubted right.” 
They wished to treat with Great Britain on a basis of equality 
just as the Sinn Feiners did, or just as those countries did 
whose delegates met recently at the Hague. The Round 
Table Conference would then draw up what would virtually 
be an International Treaty for ratification by Westminster 
and by the Indian parties. 

The result, if things had reached this stage, would certainly 
have been a Treaty quite unacceptable to Parliament, which 
would have brought about the fall of the Government, if it 
remained firm. This brings us to the last point; for it was 
by the willingness of the Government to risk everything ona 
Dominion Status Bill that Mahatma Gandhi himself was 
prepared to gauge the sincerity of its “ change of heart.” I 
cannot too greatly emphasise the fact that to Mahatmaji this 
is a first-class moral issue on which a God-fearing Government 
should be prepared to stake everything. His policy meant 
the immediate defeat both of the Labour Government and 
his own cause, but he had faith that by following “ the Way 
of Truth” nothing could be lost in the long run. In the 
meantime, he said, he would rather remain in chains of iron 
than chains of gold. He would suffer the worst systems, but 
he would not be a contracting party to them or to any 
compromise with them. 

Alone of the four conditions, I believe, the third (regarding 
the representation of Congress interests at the Conference) 
was accepted as reasonable by the Government. 

Two pieces of information which came into my hands at 
that time and were confirmed later, illustrate remarkably well 
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the complete gulf that lay between the Government and the 
Indian leaders. Not only was the Government so apparently 
ignorant of the character of Mahatma Gandhi as to imagine 
up to the very last that the Congress was “ bluffing,” but Lord 
Irwin himself was so hedged round with officialdom that he 
still imagined last December that a little tinkering with 
existing “‘ reforms” would pass for Dominion Status, and 
satisfy even Congress demands. When his negotiations with 
the “ Big Five ” on December 23rd broke down, he exhibited 
genuine surprise, having expected to arrive at a simple 
compromise. I am able to substantiate the last statement on 
the authority of Mahatmaji himself. The other statement 
must be taken on trust or left. Personally, I have no doubt 
about my source of information. 

Over a fortnight before the last meeting at the Viceregal 
Lodge, Mahatma Gandhi gave an interview to Messrs. 
Sherwood Eddy and Kirby Page, two well-known American 
journalists, at which I was present. All that he said was a 
reiteration of his public announcements, with the exception 
of one statement. The question of a “ change of heart ” was 
under discussion, and Gandhiji had again stated that his 
criterion was the willingness of the Government to stand or 
fall on a Dominion Status Bill. 

Gandhiji was stating that he desired-an “‘ understanding ” 
with Mr. MacDonald. Suddenly he startled us by adding that 
he would not object to a secret understanding, such as he had 
with General Smuts on a similar occasion, when an open 
agreement might have embarrassed the Government. At 
that point I remember that I interrupted with a question : 
“How would you deal with Congress?” The reply was 
somewhat stupefying, “I should tell them that everything 
was all right, and they would believe me.” I wonder how 
many politicians could say that ! 

That news went to England by Air Mail, in two separate 
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letters, designed to reach MacDonald if possible: I have no 
knowledge as to whether it ever did. 

The rest of the story is easily told and should be mostly 
familiar even to people in England. The Government made 
no move. Lord Irwin offered to meet the leaders at Delhi, and 
they accepted. Mahatma Gandhi himself had little hope of 
any good coming of this meeting, but was determined to 
leave no stone unturned in the interests of peace. 

On the morning of the 23rd December the five Indian 
leaders met for a preliminary discussion, and in the afternoon 
the five met the Viceroy. Gandhiji acted as spokesman, and 
as soon as the preliminary compliments, etc., were exchanged, 
the Viceroy asked him which point he would like discussed 
first. The Mahatma then struck in with the thick end of the 
wedge, and ignoring (to the great annoyance of the Moderates) 
the slender points of agreement which still bound them to- 
gether, cleared the air right away with the minimum demands 
of Congress regarding the terms of reference of the Confer- 
ence. It was not diplomacy, but Gandhiji loathes diplomacy. 

As all the world knows, the Delhi Conference was a 
miserable failure. It could not have been anything else. It 
remained for Congress to follow up by ratifying the action of 
its delegates and passing the long-threatened Independence 
Resolution. This was done by an enormous majority. The 
Government had been given every chance to avoid the impasse 
but had consistently refused to move. 

It may, at the worst, be said of Mahatma Gandhi, as 
Goldsmith said of Burke, that he is “‘ too fond of the right to 
pursue the expedient.” I doubt whether this policy was 
“‘ wise.” I doubt still more the efficacy of the Assembly and 
Council Boycott. I doubt whether the interests of Congress 
or India have been served by these latest developments. But 
I am absolutely clear that every action on the part of Mahatma 
Gandhi was morally justified by the sequence of events. 
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EMPIRE FREE TRADE 


By Proressor T. E. GREGory 


I. 

HE quantitative aspects of inter-Imperial trade 

have recently been stated? in succinct form by 

Sir David Chadwick, the Secretary of the Imperial 
Economic Committee. The trade of the Empire 

in 1927 had grown by some 274 per cent. since 1913, as 
compared to a general growth in world trade of some 20 
per cent., while the contribution to world trade made by the 
Empire was itself nearly 30 per cent. of the aggregate. After 
eliminating the double reckoning involved in the usual 
methods of calculating inter-Imperial trade, and including the 
trade of the Irish Free State since 1925, it appears that in 1913 
inter-Imperial trade represented 24.6 per cent. of the total 
trade of the Empire, whilst the corresponding ratios for 
1925 to 1927 were, respectively, 29.7, 26.7 and 24.3 per cent. 
(On the basis of the usual methods of calculation the corre- 
sponding ratios would be 39.5 per cent. in 1913, and for the 
three years 1925 to 1927, 42.6, 42.2 and 39.1 per cent.) Thus, 
in relation to the Empire as a whole, the importance of its 
“inter-Imperial Trade” is declining, since the proportion of 
extra-Imperial Trade is again rising, relatively to the whole. 
Looking at the situation from the divergent standpoints 

of Great Britain and other parts of the Empire, a new factor 
emerges. The proportion of imports from, and exports to, 
the United Kingdom has, for “ Other parts of the Empire,” 
fallen relatively to their total trade by 8 per cent. in the case 
of imports, by 44 per cent. in the case of their exports, the 
greater part of the difference in both cases being due to an 
increase in the extra-Imperial trade of the areas concerned. 


_1A Memorandum on the Trade of the British Empire (13th Report of the Imperial 
Economic Committee), 1930. 
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Whilst trade with the United Kingdom is thus of somewhat 
smaller importance for other portions of the Empire (though 
still in the neighbourhood of 36 per cent. of the total in the 
case of both imports and exports) trade with the Empire is 
of considerably greater relative importance to the United 
Kingdom in recent years than it was before the war: the 
percentage of exports having risen from 37 to 43, and the 
percentage of imports from 204 to 24: (a somewhat larger 
percentage would result from the inclusion of trade with the 
Irish Free State, though this would be misleading). The 
trade of the United Kingdom has become less widely 
distributed, that of the Empire overseas more widely dis- 
tributed, than it was before the war. Lastly, whilst in the 
Empire overseas “‘imports have at least kept pace in 
quantity with the world change and are probably slightly 
above it ” and “‘ exports have increased at a rate approaching 
double the world’s pace,”! in the United Kingdom imports 
have risen less rapidly than for the world as a whole, whilst 
in 1927, the basis of these calculations, British exports were 
20 per cent. below their 1913 level.2 It is the tendencies 
revealed by these figures which constitute the problem which 
has recently been the pre-occupation of the two newspaper 
magnates whose journals are imagined, at least by their 
proprietors, to shape public opinion in this country. If the 
qualitative aspects of the problem are to be adequately 
grasped, however, further analysis is necessary. 

The world situation is characterised to-day by a series of 
tendencies which impinge directly on the problem to be 
solved. The first tendency is for world prices to fall, and 


1 Op. cit., p. 15. 

2 The latest figures compiled by the Board of Trade show that in 1929, 26 per cent. 
of our imports and 41 per cent. of exports of British goods represented trade with 
British countries (trade with the Irish Free State being omitted throughout). ». Board 
of Trade Journal of 13th February 1930, p. 231. Taking 1924 as the base year, the volume 
of British exports in 1913 was 131.4 and in 1929 was 108. (Board of Trade Journal, 
23rd January 1930, p. 120). 
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especially the price of primary products. This is due in 
part to the gold situation, or rather, since gold is no longer 
in circulation, to the credit policies of the central banks of 
the world. But the tendency for prices to fall is, in particular 
cases at least, due more directly to the progress of technique ; 
and the mechanisation of farming is in this respect at least as 
important as the growing rationalisation of industry. These 
tendencies are cumulative and are accentuated by the degree 
to which the urbanisation of the world’s population is reducing 
per capita consumption of the cruder forms of foodstuffs, as 
well as by the circumstance that the more standardised 
production becomes the greater the potential number of 
competitors, since scientific knowledge can be the monopoly 
of no single area. On the other hand, whilst falling prices 
accentuate the tendency for the incomes of agricultural and 
other primary producers to fall, the demand for a higher 
standard of life is universal. The combined effect of these 
factors is the pressure on raw material producing areas to 
pass on to manufacturing and to press as far as possible 
towards those higher ranges of manufacture where price is 
not so directly a function of output as it is of quality and 
differentiation. Hence that phenomenon so distressing to 
the sight of the older established manufacturing countries— 
the rise of local manufactures and the demand for local 
protection against the competition of more fully industrialised 
states. 

These tendencies, which are world-wide and independent, 
therefore, of the special difficulties of the Empire, necessarily 
involve some opposition, as well as some concurrence of 
interests. Inside each state, the primary producers will 
press for cheap imports of manufactures and for protection 
against competing primary producers: the manufacturers 
will press for an exclusion of competing products and for 
cheap food and raw materials. Shift the scene somewhat and 
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consider the relation between predominantly raw material 
areas and predominantly manufacturing areas and the 
situation is not much improved.! The division of labour 
depends on the extent of the market. Why should a manu- 
facturing state imperil any part of its potential markets by 
preferential treatment of any of the sources from which its 
raw materials and foodstuffs are drawn? Why should 
agricultural producers impair the cheapness of their supplies 
of manufactures by preferential treatment of one source of 
supply at the expense of alternative sources? If both areas 
feel themselves imperilled by competing sources of supply 
of the products they themselves raise, they may consent to 
compromise, but in such a compromise the manufacturing 
state is almost inevitably at a disadvantage. For it is easier 
for an agricultural state to pass on to manufacture than for a 
manufacturing state to pass back to agriculture. The 
economic needs of mankind are infinite: the need for 
agricultural products is not. The danger is that in attempted 
bargaining the manufacturing state is at a disadvantage—for, 
unless it gives way, it adds a potential competitor. The 
agricultural state, even if competition continues, is at least 
no worse off than it was before and can always invade the 
lower zones of industrial production and so gradually stave 
off the pressure. But when, as in the case of the British 
Empire, local differences of interest are superimposed upon 
general ones, it is clear that the conviction of immediate and 
urgent danger, which, it is suggested, is the most obvious 
whip with which to spur endeavour, must be very near 
indeed to enable a compromise to be hammered out. And 


1 Though Lord Melchett, in his recent Jmperial Economic Unity, regards the Empire 
as an economic unit consisting of “‘ elements which in the main are complementary to 
one another and not competitive,”’ he nevertheless cites the Tariff History of the U.S.A. 
as “‘ illustrating the difficulties which lie in the way of a homogeneous tariff policy in a 
union of which one part is predominantly manufacturing and another predominantly 
agricultural.” (pp. 20, 26). The fact is that it is not complementary production, but 
complementary interests which make for unity in tariff-making, and the two concepts 
do not necessarily coincide. 
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even then the possibility remains that the wrong solution has 
been arrived at. 


II. 

Every period of falling prices, of growing unemployment 
and of intensified foreign competition since the ’sixties of the 
last century has stimulated a tariff camapign in this country, 
and proposals for imperial economic unity, in one or another 
of its forms, have been an invariable accompaniment ever 
since the revival of Imperialism in the ’eighties. Every one 
of the suggestions which are currently being bandied about 
as the definitive solution of our economic difficulties will be 
found in the programme of the National Free Trade League 
of the ’eighties: from the refusal to renew Commercial 
treaties, the imposition of “adequate” import duties on 
manufactures to be used as retaliatory instruments, to the 
application of duties to foreign foodstuffs, “‘ the same being 
admitted free from all parts of our own Empire prepared to 
take our manufactures in reasonably free interchange,” the 
purpose being “‘ to develop the resources of our own Empire 
and to determine the flow of British capital, skill and industry 
henceforth into our own Dominions, instead of into Foreign 
protective states where it becomes a force commercially 
hostile to us. Thus to transfer the great food-growing 
industries which we employ from protective foreign nations, 
who refuse to give us their custom in return, to our own 
Colonies and Dependencies ....”!. This programme was 
drafted fifty years ago; it is not surprising that its contents 
should sound familiar for, in fact, in the field of tariff relations, 
the alternatives are few. Four alternatives exhaust the possi- 
bilities. Given the desire for “‘ union,” the possibilities are 
(1) complete free trade within the Empire, combined with a 
common tariff against the rest of the world, (2) complete 


1 Cited, C. J, Fuchs, The Trade Policy of Great Britain and her Colonies since 1860, 
English translation, p. 196. 
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internal free trade, with external tariffs against the rest of the 
world, varying from one part of the Empire to another, (3) 
local protection against other parts of the Empire, but at a 
lower level than that maintained by means of a common 
tariff against the rest of the world, (4) local protection against 
other portions of the Empire, but at a lower level than that 
maintained by means of differing tariffs in different parts of 
the Empire against the rest of the world. 

None of these four alternatives fit the actual facts of the 
tariff position in the Empire, since the current tariff practices 
of the Dominions and of the United Kingdom are widely 
divergent. It is this practical divergence which makes a 
solution difficult, for the adoption of Imperial Economic 
Union involves a radical breach in British Fiscal Policy. No 
doubt, so long as the Empire is primarily, if not exclusively, 
interested in the production of foodstuffs and raw materials, 
it is possible to imagine a compromise by which Great 
Britain taxes foodstuffs and raw materials from non-Empire 
sources, but allows free entry to foreign manufactures, 
against the concession of lower or no duties by the rest of the 
Empire on her own manufactures. This is, in fact, the implied 
logic of the de facto situation, though hitherto the policy of 
Imperial Preference has not involved new duties, but the 
reduction, so far as concerns the Empire, of duties already 
existing. But to state the situation thus clearly is to show 
that it is impossible to extend it upon a large scale, since it 
demands from an urbanised population that it should continue 
to expose itself to foreign competition in the direction where 
it has most to fear it, and to tax itself in the direction where it 
has least to lose from freedom of trade. It is true that 
compensation is offered in the shape of lower Dominion and 
Colonial Import Duties, but even allowing for this the ten- 
dency is for Imperial Economic Unity to push all the con- 
stituent parts of the Empire into the adoption of tariffs. 
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For the whole scheme is an attempted response, economic 
and psychological, to what is felt to be the growing pressure 
of the outside world. If British exports replace foreign goods 
in the Dominion and Colonial field, moreover, industrial 
competition elsewhere is likely to be stimulated, and imports 
of manufactures into Great Britain are quite likely to grow on 
this ground alone. Such a development would be regarded 
as a stultification of the whole concept : it would either lead 
to the breakdown of the whole policy of further Imperial 
integration or to its completion by the addition of manu- 
facturing duties to those on raw materials. Lastly, it must be 
borne in mind that the only political party willing to implement 
the policy whole-heartedly is already convinced of the virtues 
of industrial protection for its own sake : industrial protection 
and Imperial Unity spring from a common root in the 
Conservative mind. Under these circumstances the burden 
of change must lie mainly upon Great Britain: it is her 
fiscal policy which must undergo revolution, and her economic 
structure which will be most exposed to the risks and dangers 
of the experiment. 


III. 

It is the realisation by Mr. Baldwin that a great gulf 
yawns between aspiration and achievement in the solution 
of a problem of such real complexity which provides the only 
serious note in the fantastic events of recent months. It is 
perhaps no indication of insincerity on Lord Beaverbrook’s 
part that he should have chosen to surround the newspaper 
agitation which he has been conducting with an atmosphere 
of cinematographic medizvalism by dignifying as a “‘ Crusade” 
what was essentially an attempt to lead an insurrection against 
Conservative leadership ; the mock-heroic is perhaps second 
nature to the owner of a popular newspaper. That Lord 
Rothermere should desire to participate in the glorious 
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chance of driving Mr. Baldwin into a corner was only natural 
if one reflects that, had the campaign succeeded, it would 
very greatly have raised Lord Beaverbrook’s prestige (if he 
alone had been concerned). By joining the campaign, too, 
Lord Rothermere was given the opportunity to incorporate 
into it certain elements of policy long associated with his 
name, and thus to acquire for himself and the Anti-Waste 
group in the House of Commons a volume of support not 
otherwise available. Thus it appeared as if the Conservative 
leaders, faced by the united opposition of the two Peers and 
deprived, therefore, of the assistance of their papers, might 
be forced into an ignominious surrender, especially as the 
plan of campaign involved -the danger of split votes and, 
therefore, a loss of membership in the House of Commons. 
But the accretion of strength which seemed to flow from 
the adhesion of Lord Rothermere to the United Empire Party 
was more superficial than real, and the ultimate ground for 
the easy victory obtained by Mr. Baldwin may perhaps be 
found in the very fact of the coalition between the two 
Newspaper proprietors. The single issue propounded by 
Lord Beaverbrook was in serious danger of being swamped 
by “ planks ” appealing far more to the recruit than to the 
original founder of the Party, and would be likely to make the 
latter accept any offer from the Conservative leader which 
might be construed as bearing some resemblance to the 
ptimary ideas which he had expounded. 

In the early stages of the Crusade simplicity of idea and 
of faith was, indeed, very marked. “‘ The time is approaching,” 
said the Daily Express leading article of sth July 1929, “ when 
Free Trade will be the fiscal law of the British Empire, and 
when, behind a tariff imposed on foreign goods and produce, 
trade between the various parts of the Empire will flow as 
unrestrictedly as between the various States in the American 
Union.” After the formal opening of the campaign by the 
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United Empire Party, it is true, Lord Beaverbrook modified 
his tone. In his speech at Gloucester on 27th February, the 
plan was described as being “ to set up between Great Britain 
and the non-self-governing Colonies, absolutely unrestricted 
Free Trade with a barrier against the foreigner. Then we 
want to secure unrestricted Free Trade between the Dominions 
and those non-self-governing Colonies with a barrier against 
the foreigner. What we want to do with Great Britain and 
the self-governing Dominions is a different problem, but a 
problem easily dealt with. J¢ will not be unrestricted Free 
Trade, but Free Trade with restrictions.” The primitive 
simplicity of the scheme was giving way, but this was nothing 
to the emendations proposed by Lord Rothermere who, 
after opening the columns of the Daily Mail to Lord 
Beaverbrook, had announced on 19th February that, “on 
behalf of the readers of the Daily Mail,” he had pledged 
himself to the United Empire Party, that “‘ they (italics mine) 
will provide the organisation, the candidates and the money 
to fight fifty selected constituencies in London and the South 
of England.” One is reminded of the Jingo refrain : “ we’ve 
got the men, we’ve got the ships, we’ve got the money, too ! ” 
Five days later the Daily Mail exacted its terms for the 
sacrifices of time and energy to which its readers had been 
pledged. Whilst the “‘ foundation stone of the United Empire 
Party is Protection for the industries and the agriculture of 
Great Britain and the Empire against foreign competition,” 
together with a possible subsidy to British farmers, “ to ensure 
that the price of food in this country shall not rise,” yet, in 
addition, to quote the headlines, there was to be “ ruthless 
economy: fewer officials: less badgering by inspectors ” 
and, in the body of the announcement, a promise of the Big 
Stick for India. Empire Free Trade is indeed mentioned in 
the announcements, but the emphasis had markedly shifted. 


1 Daily Express, 28th February 1930, p. 13. 
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It is important at this stage to place these pronouncements 
in juxtaposition with the tariff policy of the official 
Conservative Party, as stated by Mr. Baldwin at the Conserva- 
tive meeting on sth February—a statement which was the 
ostensible cause of the foundation of the United Empire 
Party. Food taxes were specifically excluded, but apart 
from this, Mr. Baldwin’s policy was based almost entirely 
upon the principles of further Protection. The “ tariff 
truce ” was denounced as an absurdity, as “a contradiction 
in terms.” The future Conservative Government would 
demand “a free hand from the country in safeguarding the 
manufacturers of this country:” the knowledge that this 
free hand existed “will be a great safeguard in itself—the 
power to utilise the principle of safeguarding in making 
treaties with foreign countries.” Further, “the proper 
method to-day of approaching this question of the unifying 
of the British Empire lies primarily through the industrial 
side:” partly by voluntary efforts at “ rationalising ” the 
markets of the Empire through agreements arrived at by 
industrialists themselves, partly by the Empire Governments 
amplifying and fortifying these agreements by an attempt to 
“ adjust their duties, and mutual agreements.” The ideal of 
complete Tariff Union was relegated to a dim and uncertain 
future—“ whether the day may come when the British 
Empire may become a unit in the sense that the United States 
is, whether it may be guarded by one tariff with a vast area 
of free trade within, I know not. These things are in the 
distant future, but of one thing I am sure, and this is that, 
proceeding step by step, the course I have recommended to 
you to-day is the safest and surest to take if we wish to reach 
the common goal of the United Empire which lies before 
allofus...”! 

Instead of the Imperial Zollverein, Mr. Baldwin was, in 


' Citations from The Times report, 6th February 1930, p. 9. 
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fact, proffering the principle of Extended Preference, since 
the plan was based upon the exclusion of taxation of foodstuffs 
and the extension of duties upon manufactures. Wherein 
consists the attraction to the primary producers of the 
Empire? Directly, only in the possibility to which Mr. 
Baldwin gave utterance, that increased industrial activity 
would stimulate the demand for all Empire products. 
Patriotism apart, however, there is no reason why primary 
producers should be enraptured by this possibility : industrial 
activity anywhere involving an increase in the demand for 
primary products would serve the same end. Unless it could 
be shown that the only hope of an expansion of demand for 
the Empire producers of primary products is an expansion of 
Imperial industrial production, Mr. Baldwin’s programme 
promised nothing for the primary producers at all, except 
in-so-far as it involved somewhat lower prices for his imports, 
and even that depended upon the willingness of local manu- 
facturers to lower the local tariff walls. But the known 
expansion of extra-Imperial trade suggests that this implied 
assumption is erroneous. Whilst the policies of safeguarding 
and preferences could be advanced with the knowledge 
that it satisfied the aspirations of British industrialists, it 
could hardly be expected to make much appeal to the 
Dominions. On the other hand, a policy directly appealing 
to the Dominions, that is, a guarantee of the British market 
in foodstuffs and raw materials, entailed the danger of arousing 
hostility at home: if not on the part of convinced pro- 
tectionists, at any rate on the part of the general body of the 
electorate. 

To ward off at one stroke the danger threatening the 
unity of the Conservative Party, to split the United Empire 
Party to its foundations, to accept the principle of food 
taxation and yet to lessen its scope, and to devise means by 
which, even in its contracted form, its practical application is 
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made contingent not upona Cabinet decision, but upon genera] 
public acquiescence, reveals a degree of political acumen 
which once again belies the conception of Mr. Baldwin as 
essentially a very simple-minded person. All these results 
have been achieved by reintroducing into political life the 
principle of the Referendum. If the Conservative Party is 
returned to power, if, after an unfettered discussion at a 
specially summoned Imperial Economic Conference, “ there 
should emerge any form of agreement, arrangement, treaty, 
whatever you like to call it, that does give us great benefits, 
and that demands in return a tax on some articles of food from 
a foreign country or taxes on some articles—that whole issue 
can be put clearly before our people. They would be able to 
judge for themselves whether it is to their advantage to say 
‘Aye’ or ‘No’.” But a food tax imposed as a result of a 
temporary party victory “ would inevitably be upset by the 
next party that came into power. The result of an engagement 
of that kind in Imperial matters being treated as the shuttle- 
cock of our party politics might do damage to Imperial 
relations that would last, perhaps, for a generation.” 

This declaration of policy, which is obviously not in the 
least the same thing as the immediate acceptance of the full 
policy of Empire Free Trade, was regarded by Lord Beaver- 
brook as so “ momentous,” as so altering—‘‘ almost to tne 
point of transformation ”*—the political outlook, that it 
ultimately led to his breaking away from the party he had 
founded, leaving it, under the guidance of Lord Rothermere, 
to the furtherance of four aims, of which “ three at least are, 
in the opinion of Lord Rothermere, of even greater importance 
than Empire Free Trade, which was advocated with much 
self-sacrificing energy and convincing eloquence by Lord 
Beaverbrook, and has now been officially adopted by the 


1 All citations from The Times report of 5th March 19309, p. 9. 
® Times, 5th March 1930, p. 16. 
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Conservative Party.” How far Lords Rothermere and 
Beaverbrook are entitled to speak for the Conservative Party 
is another matter. Assume that they are correct, then Mr. 
Baldwin’s explicit declaration that in the event of the 
Referendum going against food taxation he does not intend 
to resign is deprived of all its significance, for whether he 
resigns or not, he will have been defeated on issues to which, 
so far, only the Conservative Party had been committed. 
But it can hardly be asserted that a party leader who is so 
desperately anxious to avoid responsibility as to thrust upon 
a conference not yet called the framing of a policy which has 
then to run the gauntlet of a popular vote, the result of which, 
if unfavourable, he refuses to regard as a vote of censure upon 
himself, has committed himself or his party to anything at all. 
The issue before the country, now as before the formation 
of the United Empire Party, is the policy of Extended 
Preferences, which may, under given circumstances, apply to 
foodstuffs. As much as this was promised by the Conservative 
Party during the General Election of 1923 as a result of the 
Imperial Economic Conference of the same year. Those 
proposals also allowed for the inclusion of certain food taxes. 
The fact that in future proposals for the taxation of food must 
be submitted to a popular vote even justifies the view that 
the Conservative Party is less rigidly tied down to food 
taxation than it was seven years ago.! 


IV. 

It is a relief for the economist to turn from these matters 
of political strategy to consider, 1n a summary fashion, the 
economic implications of the problem. That Empire Free 
Trade is a political impossibility—since it runs directly 
counter to the aspirations of the growing industrial interests 
of Canada, Australia, South Africa and, not least, of India— 


1 See Melchett, op. cit., pp. 64 et seq., for a justification of the view taken above. 
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does not prove that, if it could be achieved; it would not be 
economically preferable to its alternative, a system of Extended 
Preference. Given the fact that either Empire Free Trade or 
Extended Preference would probably involve taxation of 
foodstuffs and raw materials by Great Britain, and that this, in 
its turn, would inevitably involve the Safeguarding of British 
manufacturers, then, it is quite clear, Empire Free Trade, from 
the purely economic point of view, is the better of the two 
arrangements, because it would offer to British manufacturers 
a wider market, whilst the sacrifice involved would be the 
same; of, to put the matter in another way, Empire Free 
Trade involves a reduction of the number of tariffs as com- 
pared with an extension of preferences, and to that extent is 
to be preferred. 

To deal exhaustively with the economic issues involved is 
impossible within the framework of this article. I propose, 
then, to conclude by summarising the points which appear 
to me to be important. 

(1) Under a system of food and raw material taxes, where 
there is not at present a surplus of Empire production, the 
prices of the products concerned will rise, until, under the 
stimulus of rising prices, Empire production has sufficiently 
increased. The degree to which prices will be required to 
rise, and the degree to which a continuation of the high price 
level is imperative in order to ensure a higher level of produc- 
tion where Empire costs are disadvantageous, cannot be 
foreseen in advance, and must be investigated from case to 
case. 

(2) Where there is normally a surplus of Empire produc- 
tion over Empire consumption, prices, even if a tariff were 
imposed, would not rise. But under these conditions, raw 
material producers would not benefit, and it might still be 
the case that, where a particular non-Empire source of 
production is more advantageously situated relatively to an 
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Empire source of consumption than an alternative Empire 
source of supply, prices might rise locally to some extent, 
representing additional costs of transport and the like. 

(3) Even where there is normally an Empire surplus, 
prices might and would still rise in periods of shortage until 
the Empire price level for goods of the kind had risen to a 
height commensurate with the tariff, so as to allow greater 
importation from non-Imperial sources. 

(4) Considerations of security of markets apart—and 
these must be taken into account—a real advantage from 
either scheme can only accrue if, on the ground of the scheme, 
in and of itself, there is an increase in the aggregate produced 
and sold, whilst costs associated with the level of production 
attained either remain as low as they now are, or actually fall. 
That is, the schemes now before the public will fail in their 
object if the acquisition of the new Empire markets means 
that old markets are lost. There would be a transference of 
demand, but no increase in the aggregate demand. 

(5) The possibility exists that the increased exports to 
and imports from the Empire may be /ess than the volume of 
trade displaced. This result may arise if the scheme adopted 
inflicts heavy damage to already existing British interests in 
non-Empire areas, e.g. the Argentine, through retaliatory 
steps which may be taken by the Governments of the areas 
affected. Since 60 per cent. of British trade is still done with 
countries outside the Empire this is a most important con- 
sideration. ! 

(6) The possibility that the gain from increased Empire 
trade may not offset losses elsewhere is accentuated in those 
cases where the Imperial source of supply is the less efficient, 
and where, therefore, there is a net loss of real aggregate 
purchasing power occasioned by the transfer to the Empire 
source of supply. 

(7) The concentration of markets, both as regards imports 
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and exports, is, in and of itself, a disadvantage to a manv- 
facturing state, since it enforces a concentration of risks and, 
therefore, accentuates the danger that local fluctuations of 
demand and supply in the Empire will exercise a greater 
influence on productive conditions in Great Britain than 
would have been the case with a wider range of markets. 

(8) Where, in any part of the Empire, industrial production 
is rapidly increasing, as is the case, for instance, in Canada, a 
British tariff on manufactured imports may help the local as 
well as the British industry. But against this must be set the 
circumstance that the stronger the local industry, the greater 
the opposition to the free importation of British goods into 
the area concerned is likely to be. 

(10) The direct value of a preferential rate of duty depends 
on whether or not it permits the local consumer to buy the 
preferentially treated article. If the duty is so high that it 
excludes the British import, however much higher the general 
tariff rate applicable to competing foreign products may be, 
its value is negative. The Balfour Committee’s Report,! whilst 
noting that there has been a substantial increase in the degree 
of preference granted as compared with the amount so granted 
in pre-war days, nevertheless also notes that “‘ the Board of 
Trade calculation brings out clearly the remarkable fact that 
the main increases of tariff rates on British exports have been 
within the British Empire, where the average ad valorem 
incidence has risen by nearly two-thirds, whilst in foreign 
countries, despite the great increase in the United States 
Tariff, the average ad valorem incidence has been decreased 
one-fifth .. . the disadvantage to British trade in the increased 
tariffs in overseas parts of the Empire has in several cases, 
but not in all, been offset by a concurrent increase in the 

1 Survey of Overseas Markets, p. 15. The Report was issued in 1925 and the figures 
are, therefore, not directly applicable to present-day conditions. The fall in world 
prices has probably raised the ad valorem equivalent of all customs duties, without 


necessarily destroying the truth conveyed in the above citation as to relative rates 
of increase. 
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preference accorded to British goods.” The conclusion 
would seem to be that, of two competing products, the 
Empire is willing to favour the British-produced one, but is 
not willing to see its own local production limited by imports 
from anywhere. 

(11) The facts, moreover, would seem to warrant the 
inferences that the degree of competition between Great 
Britain and other producers for the control of the import 
markets of the Dominions can be exaggerated : and that inter- 
national specialisation results rather in a division of the field, 
with competition over only part of the total range. This is 
certainly the case in Canada, whose foreign trade has 
notoriously been largely of the “‘ three-cornered ” type. The 
percentage ad valorem duty paid on all British imports into 
Canada averages 21 per cent., and on dutiable British imports 
averages 31 per cent. The average duty on all imports from 
the U.S.A. averages only 14 per cent.: on all dutiable Ameri- 
can products some 29 per cent. The percentage of British 
imports not liable to duty are only some 9g per cent. of the 
total non-dutiable imports, the free American imports amount 
to 76 per cent. of the freely importable goods. Of Great 
Britain’s imports into Canada, 384 per cent fall into the class 
of “fibres, textiles and textile products,” whilst of her 
imports only 9.6 per cent. represent “ Iron and its products.” 
In the case of the U.S.A., 9.7 per cent. of her exports to Canada 
fall into the textile class, and 324 per cent. into the iron class. 
The inference is irresistible that differential advantages of 
production and not the tariff or the preference, determine the 
main trends of trade,! and it is more than probable that a 
similar analysis of import statistics made in the case of other 
areas within the Empire would afford additional confirmation 
of the basic influences so clearly at work in the case of the 
Dominion of Canada. 

‘See Canada Year Book, 1929, pp. $30 et seq. for the data cited above. 
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By G. Lowes Dickinson 


You have analysed the disease. Tell me now your 
thoughts about the cure. 

First, I want to ask you about yours. You seemed to 
think, at any rate when you wrote your Republic, that 
everything depended on the governing class. 

Yes. 

It was, you said, to be composed of philosophers ? 
Yes. 

And by philosophers you meant, I know, something 
very different from what philosophers have ever been. 
For yours were to have been trained in physical and 
military exercises, and also to have had not only a liberal 
education, but what seems to have been a mystic 
initiation into the nature of Good. But I would like to 
ask you, if I may... 


: What ? 
: Did you really believe that any such class of philosophers 


could be produced ? 


: Ihardly remember. Perhaps I did, at that time. 
: And that, if they were produced, people would ever 


permit them to govern ? 


: If they could have come into being I do not doubt that 


they could have governed, with the help of the soldiers 
from whom they were to be recruited, and who were to 
be trained to support them. 

Well, I will not press that point, since your philosophic 
city never came into existence, and it was not long 
before mere cities ceased to be of great importance. 
But setting that aside, did not you yourself come 
to despair of your own ideal ? For, in your old age, the 
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constitution you drew up was very different from that 
of your Republic. 

It was. But I always regarded it as only a second best. 
Oh, dear master, how thankful should we be if we could 
achieve not even a second best, but a third or a fourth ! 
But, at any rate, you abandoned the idea of government 
by philosophers. 


: Yes. For men, I had come to see, are incapable of 


philosophy. So I fell back on religion as a stronger bit 
to put in their mouths. 


: In that you were prophetic. For though your 


government by philosophers never even made a show 
of coming into being, either in your own or in later 
times, your government by priests had a future and a 
long one. 

Indeed ? Tell me about that ! 

Not now. It is a long and lamentable tale. But since 
your first best never came into being, and your second 
best aborted as it did, let us fall back on the other forms 
that have wandered continually through the world. 
You mean, I suppose, Tyranny, Oligarchy, Democracy ? 


: That is what their enemies call them. Their friends use 


the names Monarchy, Aristocracy, Constitutional 
government. 


: The two sets of names among us represented two sets 


of opposite things, the one good, and the other bad. 
I know. But in fact neither the good nor the bad 
forms existed in their purity but all were mixed of good and 
evil, as they have been ever since in all history. That 
was made clear for the Greek world by your pupil 
Aristotle. 

Aristotle was an able young man. But in Good and 
Evil, as in Beauty and its opposite, he was not deeply 
versed. 
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Perhaps not. But he described well the things he 
investigated. Insomuch that, when the city became 
once again a principal unit of government, his account, 
given a thousand years before, was found to be stil] 


applicable. 


: Where did that happen ? 
PH. : 
Px. : 


In Italy. 

If the conditions there were similar to ours in Greece, 
they must have been lamentable indeed. 

They were, for the most part. The cities ran through 
the old Greek course of oligarchies, democracies, ty- 
rannies, fighting meantime continually with one 
another, until all alike were subdued, as were yours in 
Greece, under a foreign foe. 

And was this the only case in which our conditions 
repeated themselves ? 

The only one of importance. For generally, as we began 
by saying, the world has been divided, not into cities, 
but into kingdoms and empires. 


: Those we too knew. But to us they appeared to be 


merely hordes of barbarians. 

Strange are the revolutions of human affairs! For 
many centuries past that is the description men would 
have given to Greece. 


: Indeed? But these kingdoms and empires of which 


you speak, did they develop anything new in govern- 
ment ? 

In administration, much; and even in the form of 
government it is claimed that a discovery has been made. 
What is that ? 

The blending of your three Greek forms, Kingship, 


Oligarchy, Democracy. 
The only three-headed monster I recall in Greek 


mythology is Cerberus. 
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Yet it was one of your countrymen who first praised 
this mixed form. 

Who was that ? 

One Polybius. 


He was taken as a hostage by the Romans, after they 
conquered Greece, became the friend of their great 
men, and described their constitution as a perfect 
balance of the three Greek forms. 

And was it really that ? 

I think not. There were indeed the three elements, 
executive officers, assembly of nobles, and people. 
But in fact, at that time, the nobles dominated all, and 
in essence the constitution was aristocratic or oligarchic. 
And did it so continue ? 

Not for long. An attempt was made to strengthen the 
democratic element. It failed, and there followed a 
century of civil war, till finally a monarch arose and 
reduced all under himself. 

There seems nothing new in all this. 

Nothing but the scale and the time. The empire thus 
founded endured for a few centuries. Then it was 
broken up by invasions of barbarous tribes. Ferment 
and anarchy overspread the western world, till from it 
emerged a number of states governed monarchically. 
But meantime my own country, unlike the rest, had 
developed, like Rome, what was called the mixed form. 
And in your case was it really that ? 

Hardly. A bid was made by the king to convert it into 
a true monarchy but that was defeated by war. After 
the usual interlude of tyranny the old constitution 
reappeared, in essence, though not in form, an oligarchy. 
And of recent years it is being converted into what 
we call democracy. 
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: To be superseded, as in Rome, by dictatorship ? 
Pu. : 


It is that that remains to be seen. Is this perpetual 
circle to revolve for ever, or can mankind attain to a 
higher form ? 

Of what form are you thinking ? 


issuing in tyranny, but a co-operation of all to transform 
society into something better. 


: Did you not say that already, in many of your states, 


tyrannies had been set up ? 


: Yes. There are indeed only three of our more powerful 


communities in which democracy survives, and perhaps, 
even there, only precariously. The smaller states are in 
better case. But that is because, being small, they do 
not devote their resources to war, but have leisure and 
interest and intelligence to give to the problems that 
really matter. 


: Your picture is not a very hopeful one, from your own 


point of view. 


: No! To be hopeful now would require either robust 


faith or an invincible blindness. But hope in any case, 
is fragile. There is something better, Will. 


: Tell me then whither you would set your Will. 
Pu. : 


I speak as a citizen of my own country, and a child of 
its history and character. 


: Forgive me that I have never asked you what that 


country is. I find it easier to come into contact with a 
mind than with space and time. 

My country matters little. It lies far in the north and I 
doubt if you had ever heard of it. At any rate, in your 
time, it contained nothing but barbarians. But now it is 
the centre of a great empire, extending over a quarter of 
the globe. 
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: Indeed! Its policy then should have weight in deter- 


mining the future. 

It should. But being an empire it comprises under its 
dominion many millions of people alien to its traditions 
and blood and recalcitrant to its influence. Of 
these, however, I am not now speaking. I am speaking 
only of the inhabitants of the island that is the centre of 
this system, and of their offshoots distributed across the 
oceans, as yours were once across the Mediterranean. 
It is of them I do not despair that they might save 
democracy for themselves and restore, preserve or ex- 
tend it to others. 

You interest me. What is the character of this people 
on which you build your hopes ? 

One thing I must confess from the beginning. Never 
was any people less philosophical. 


.: Not even the Athenians ? 
Pu. : 


Even! Why they, we think, were ruined by 
philosophy ! 


: Yet they killed Socrates and banished Anaxagoras. 
: We never did that, it is true. But the reason is that we 


are so well convinced that philosophers never have any 
effect on anything. If we thought they did we should, 
no doubt, expel or kill them. But as it is, we regard 
them as a kind of performing animal and trot them out 
on occasions to compete with those of other countries. 
“Tf that’s the kind of thing you admire,” we say, “‘ we 
can produce it, you see, every bit as good as you, if not 
better.” But we expect the philosophers, in return, to 
concern themselves only with philosophy, and not to 
intrude on matters of importance, and we feel a kind of 
indignation mingled with our contempt when they 
attempt this trespass. 


: Indeed! And why is that ? 
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: I shall try to tell you, putting into words what my 


countrymen seldom trouble to put into thoughts. 
Something of this kind, I can imagine them saying :— 
** After all, it is men like us who made, and ourselves 
who sustain, our society, defend it when it is attacked, 
suffer with its suffering, and prosper with its prosperity. 
We don’t pretend it is perfect, but, such as it is, it does 
somehow exist. Philosophers criticise it. Nothing is 
easier to do. But they never come down and do a 
day’s work beside us.” 

If they are true philosophers they do not a day’s but a 
lifes’ work, exposing what is evil and urging what is 
good. 

“ But then,” our busy men reply, “ what is the use of 
that? Here are we tossing in a storm, our sails split, 
our masts gone, the waves dashing over the deck and 
threatening to drown the man at the helm. Then 
comes the philosopher, walking daintily on the shore, 
and shouts to us ‘ Look out! you're drifting on to 
the rocks. Your rudder is smashed. You'll certainly 
go to the bottom.’ And if the captain of the ship hears 
—which he is not likely to do—and calls back, ‘ What 
are we to do then ?” he is told, as often as not, ‘ you 
had better scuttle the ship.” He does not, of course. 
He sticks to his job and wears through as he can. 
Perhaps he weathers the storm, perhaps not. But in 
any case he has done his best.” 

It is indeed vain for the philosopher to call from the 
shore. It would be better for him to keep silence where 
he can be of no service. For you would not have him, 
would you, embark on such a voyage ? 

Dear master, did not you embark when you went to 
Sicily ? 

Yes, and I failed. 
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But then, returning to Athens, you did at least teach. 
With what result ? 

It is that doubt that has led me to the point where I am. 
For if it be true that you, the greatest of all philosophers, 
you whose words, after two thousand years, spite of all 
changes in language, government, religion are read and 
studied and commended in every university and school— 
if in-spite of this, it be true that never have you had any 
effect at all on the actual life of men—may that not be 
because, as my fellow countrymen maintain, it is only 
on the deck of the ship, in the midst of the lashing storm, 
that counsel can be either heard or followed ? 

Dear boy, how I love your earnestness ! Your question 
I cannot answer, so long is it since my mind has been 
conversant with the life of men. But I will ask you— 
did these captains on the deck save Athens from 
destruction ? 

No. She fell under the rule of those she called bar- 
barians, and only the teachings of her philosophers, like 
a setting sun, lit the years of her declining age. 

And after her ? 

After her, kingdoms and empires rose. 

And fell ? 

Yes. 

Them... 

Oh yes, dear master, I know what you would say. The 
practical men have done no better than the philosophers. 
Perhaps it is true. But still, these Powers that rise and 
fall are but the waves. The sea, which is mankind, 
persists. 

The sea, I think, is not mankind, but something vaster 
and more sublime. 


: It may be. But that vastness a mere man dare not face. 


It is of mankind that I think, and of my own country, 
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though it be but one tone in that great concert which 
as yet is but tuning up. 


: What tone then, is it, that your country plays? For 


contempt for philosophy seems to be rather a silence 
than a note. 

I was thinking of the quality you in Greece called 
moderation. 

We were always praising that, I admit. But we did 
not possess it. 

We on the contrary possess it without praising it. 

To what effect ? 

We are unwilling to go to extremes. We talk violently 
and we may even act violently. But when there opens 
before us the gulf of catastrophe, we are apt to draw 
back and make a compromise, inconsistent with all we 
have thought and said and done before. 


: Would it be right, then, to define your moderation as 


fear tempering obstinacy ? 


: Perhaps. I do not say it is a noble virtue. But has 


nobility, all through history, ever altered the course of 
events? The saints and heroes may have saved their 
own souls, they have never saved the world. 

Perhaps the only salvation of the world is the salvation 
of souls, and no one can save any but his own. But let 
us goon. Moderation, you say, restrains. And what it 
restrains, I suppose, is this conflict of rich and poor, 
which, as you tell me, divides your states as it did our 
cities in Greece. 


: Yes. 
PL. : 


Do you mean then that the rich, by virtue of moderation, 
will consent peaceably to a levelling of wealth ? 

I do not say levelling, for I am not sure that anyone 
wants that. But I think that, given one condition, they 
might consent to very radical changes. 
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: What is that condition ? 
PH. : 


That the changes made should be made gradually. 
That was seldom or never done in Greece. 

No, for you were not moderate. But we are, and have 
been for many years. By a gradual process we have 
changed the form of our government from oligarchy to 
democracy and the change has proceeded so slowly that 
people have hardly known it was going on. And my 
idea is that, in the same way, we might transform 
property. 

Property fits men like a nessus-shirt. It will be hard to 
tear it off without bringing the flesh with it. 

Yes. But I would not tear it off. I would remove it 
tenderly and slowly, so that the owners would hardly 
know that they were being stripped. 

You would be a wonderful physician indeed, if you 
could achieve that. 


: Already it is being achieved, under the narcotic of 


moderation, by the scalpel of taxation. We take from 
the rich a large part of their income, and from legatees 
a large part of their inheritance. We have only to take 
further those increases in the value of land which are 
always putting a fortune into the pockets of men who 
do nothing in return, and we shall be well in the way 
of approaching an equitable society. 

Would all this affect your curious method of determining 
wages ? 

Yes, and best of all, indirectly, without any one knowing 
it is being done. For as hereditary advantages gradually 
disappear the handicap which reserves the work that is 
best paid for the well-to-do, and drives the poor to 
struggle, often in vain, for the chance of the worst-paid, 
will disappear of itseif. 
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I understand. It will still be a race, but the start will 
be equal. , 

Yes. 

Like all Greeks, I believed in athletics, because they 
make the body beautiful and strong. But will this kind 
of race do the same for the soul ? 

I do not pretend it. I say only that it will be better than 
a race where the competitors are unfairly handicapped 
so that the feeblest and worst often come in first. 
If I were trying to think, as I used to do, how a noble 
society might be planned, I should conceive some better 
motive for labour than that of pay. 

Dear master, so would I, if I were building an ideal 
city. But men are as they are, though they may change 
by slow degrees. Artists, poets, men of science, may 
work for the sake of the work, but their work is a joy 
in itself. Most of ours is not. No one would do it, if 
they could help it. And it might be the best, as well as 
the worst, who, if their needs were otherwise provided, 
would refuse to do what must be done if our society 
is to exist at all. 

I will take it from you then that your citizens will only 
work for pay. But might not the pay at least be equal ? 
It might, perhaps, some day. But so far as I have been 
able to observe there is almost nobody who wants that 
at present, or is likely to want it in a near future. There 
are many who think it wrong that some should be rich 
without doing any work in exchange, while many, 
though working hard, should be half starved. But 
there are few who would admit equality of pay. 

Still fewer then, I imagine, who would admit payment 
according to need ? 

We have made some little progress in that direction. 
We help to support, at the public expense, the sick and 
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the aged, and in our taxation we make some distinction 
between those who have to rear children and those who 
have not. We may go further in that direction, but | 
hardly think we shall go very far. 

I understand. You will still be racing, but without 
handicapping, as you do now, those who may be 
naturally the swiftest, not the slowest. And for those 
who collapse in the race you will provide assistance. 
Otherwise you will make no important change ? 
That I would not venture to say. For there is raging 
among us, at this moment, another controversy that 
grows daily fiercer and fiercer. 

What is that ? 

Whether the conduct of manufacture and trade should 
be left to individuals or to groups of private citizens or 
corporations, as has been the case through most of our 
history. Or whether, as some maintain, it should be 
directed and controlled by government. 

Please explain further. 

The controversy dates from the invention of machines. 
Before then we produced by hand, as you did in Greece, 
and what was then made not only was more beautiful! 
and sound than anything we now have, but the process 
of making it was more enjoyable, varied and intelligent. 
But with machines has come the division of society into 
a class of owners and directors on the one hand and of 
workers of every kind on the other, together with that 
mixed class of those who are paid for working at one 
thing while they also draw profits from something at 
which they do not work. 

I remember. 

Well, in the earlier stages, the results were even worse 
than they are now, so bad indeed that generous men, 
driven to the opposite extreme, conceived the idea thar, 
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since individuals, left to their own devices, had produced 
results so terrible, the only remedy was to make the 
whole society owner and director of all machines, that 
all might profit alike by the wealth all produced. Many 
systems of this kind arose like exhalations. Some were 
fantastic, some geometric, some enthusiastic, some 
coldly rational. But all presupposed that men were 
more intelligent, more disinterested and more far- 
sighted than hitherto they have shown themselves to be. 
The schemes were ridiculed, and the few attempts made 
to put them into practice were extinguished in oceans of 
blood. Only in these very latest days, as I explained to 
you, has the attempt been made on a large scale to 
establish a society in which labour should be the only 
title to wealth. That experiment is still continuing 
and I dare not prophesy how it may end. But its in- 
fluence has been profound. For in every other country 
it has called into existence groups of adherents who are 
ready to drown their own societies in blood in the hope 
of transforming them thereby into the likeness of the 
land of their desire. 

I am not surprised that evils so vast as those from 
which you suffer should engender others that may be 
vaster. 

Nor I. And in fact this movement has put our societies 
into the dilemma, either of being overthrown by violent 
revolution, or of being converted into tyrannies of the 
rich, unless they can, while there is yet time, by peaceable 
means, transform their anarchy into something at least 
tolerable, if it cannot be ideal. 

And is the transformation of which you are now 
thinking something more and other than the changes 
you sketched in the property system ? 

It is different but not unconnected. Hitherto, as I said, 
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the conduct of industry has been left mainly in the 
hands of individuals, uncontrolled by law. But under 
pressure of events inroads have been made on this 
anarchy. Government, inspired by various motives, 
sometimes philanthropic, sometimes prudent, has inter- 
vened to protect the more helpless and miserable 
victims. Such intervention has always been fiercely 
resisted by the class of masters; and even now there 
are many who would like to undo even what has been 
done. 

And what is your own attitude ? 

I must recur to what I said before, that advice, to be 
useful, must be given from the deck of the ship, not 
from the shore; and we, for the moment, are on a 
farther shore than any philosopher on earth. But one 
thing at least was plain even there, and is plainer here. 
Theory is only valid if and when it is tested by practice. 
The general assumptions that all intervention by 
government is bad, or its opposite, that complete 
control by government is good, are but banners flying 
in the wind to assemble armies of ghosts. The real 
armies are contending in the real world and where they 
fight results are being achieved which make absurd the 
devices on the banners. The question is no longer shall 
government intervene. It has intervened. The ques- 
tion is how far, in what way, over what field? And 
the answers must be worked out in the thick of 
the conflict. Only one thing is vital, in my judgment, 
that the conflict be of thoughts, not arms. For where 
arms intervene none can say whether anything will be 
left, when they have finished, for agreement and reason 
to reconstruct. 

And this government, which you think will more and 
more intervene, you also think must be democratic ? 
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It cannot, at least, as you yourself came to see in Greece, 
be government by philosophers. And even if it could, 
what could the philosophers do? No men are less 
fitted, by the whole nature of their interests and training, 
to handle this tremendous matter. But if not from 
philosophers, in your sense, from what other kind of 
government, save democracy, could we have hope ? 
Perhaps from an aristocracy ? 

Has that ever, in fact, been anything but a name by 
which oligarchies choose to call themselves ? The only 
alternative to democracy is government by the rich, 
and we know too well what that has always led to. 
But also, and apart from that, there is, I think, a deeper 
reason for the view that only democracy is capable of 
solving this problem. 


: What reason is that ? 
: Nothing but the willing and intelligent help of those 


who work can ever lead to good work. If they are 
coerced, they may submit, but they will not respond. 
And if we are to maintain and to increase production 
we must associate with enterprise the intelligence and 
the will of all who take part in it. 

Yet democracy, you said, is everywhere being set aside, 
or where it survives, survives only precariously. 
Yes. But in none of the new tyrannies have any of 
the problems we are discussing been solved, nor do I 
believe they ever can be by such means. Either these 
governments will convert themselves into democracies, 
or they will perish by revolution, or by slow decay. 
You venture, after all, to prophesy. 

Of the fact but not of the forms of democracy. There is 
nothing I can conceive to be final in the democratic 
institutions that exist. They may be modified indefi- 
nitely. But either they will be modified in such a way 
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as to make democracy more effective or our societies 
will perish in tyranny or anarchy. Communitites like 
ours cannot be controlled by a few supermen sitting 
as slave drivers above a herd of workers, even if the 
supermen existed, which in fact they do not. 

Let us suppose then, if you like, that societies, 
reformed as you have suggested, have somehow 
struggled into existence. Everybody I suppose would 
then have plenty and security, though there need be no 
absolute equality. 

I must make another confession. It will be necessary, 
if that result is to be attained, that wealth should be not 
merely better distributed but largely increased in 
quantity. 

What! Do you want a society of Sardanapaluses ? 
No. But I want something better than one of paupers. 
And how would you achieve your desire ? 

By that science of nature to which you, dear Master, 
were so indifferent. 

You tell me such marvels of it that I am not inclined 
to dispute that, unless it destroys you first, it may 
multiply your material goods. But is there not one 
condition to be observed ? 

What is that ? 

That you do not increase your numbers as fast as you 
increase your wealth. For otherwise you may be 
running a hopeless race, the goal receding as fast as you 
advance towards it. 

That question too we are beginning, late in the day, to 
approach, though hardly as yet with the clearness and 
courage shown by yourself. We will speak of that 
presently. Meantime how docs my society now appear 
to you so far as we have built it ? 

To recur to our former metaphor, I now see no longer 
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a top spinning on its apex, but an imperfect sphere 
revolving. It is no doubt more stable. But its revolu- 
tion is still maintained by the same whips of greed and 
need. It is less bad than the other but I should never 
call it good. 

I suppose, dear Master, that we, in these later days, are 
more disillusioned even than you were in your old age. 
I at any rate hardly dare to look forward further than 
to a space of time that my eyes can cover. 

Good perhaps must be looked for somewhere else than 
in time. Yet the pursuit of it in time may be the means 
of realising it elsewhere. 

We will speak of all that later. 


[The first half of this Dialogue appeared in the January issue of 


THE POLITICAL QUARTERLY. The whole Dialogue will be included 
in a book to be published shortly by Messrs. Allen C Unwin. All 
Rights Reserved.) 
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SURVEYS 


CurRRENT SOCIAL STaTiIst1cs: CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 


RIMINAL statistics do not permit of international 

comparisons except in regard to certain offences— 

murder, for example. Crime does not mean the same 

thing in different countries. Within the same country, 
however, statistics can be compared over a period if due 
allowance is made for changes in the law. The figures for 
England and Wales for the present century are given in the 
following table and lead to some interesting conclusions. 
Confining our attention first to the number of persons tried, 
we observe a decline in the proportion of the population tried 
for all three classes of offences in the post-war as compared 
with the pre-war period. The change is not marked in the 
most serious class of offence but it is pronounced in regard 
to the second class, that is in regard to the non-indictable 
offences akin to the indictable. Under this heading the most 
important offences are assaults and malicious damage, crimes 
of violence in fact, and they have markedly diminished. While, 
generally speaking, there is a tendency towards a decline in 
the number of persons tried for each type of offence comprised 
in the first and second classes, this is not so in regard to the 
third or relatively trivial class of offence. Under this latter 
heading there are four important types of offence ; offences 
against the highway acts, against the education acts, against 
police regulations, and drunkenness. A very large decline in 
the last three types of offence is largely offset by a huge in- 
crease in the first, due, of course, to the increase of offences 
relating to motor-cars. Had motor cars not come upon the 
scene, these relatively trivial offences would have declined to 
about one-half of their frequency per 100,000 of the 
population since 1900. 
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TABLE I. 


CRIMINAL OFFENCES: ENGLAND AND WALES : 1900 to 1927. 





Proportions per 100,000 of Population : 
annual averages for period or number for year. 
Offences ae 

1900- 1905- | 1910- 1922- 1927 
1904 1909 1914 1926 








1. Persons tried : 
(a) Indictable Offences ..} 172.7 | 182.8 | 175.1 | 158.7 | 161.4 
(4) Non-Indictable 

Offences (akin to In- 


























dictable Offences) ..| 289.1 | 234.2 | 202.7 | 156.2 | 127.3 

(¢) Other Non-Indictable 
Offences .. ..  ../1,916.7 [1,747.8 1,§79-5 |1,324.8 |1,445.2 

z. Crimes known to the 
Police 255-7 | 285.7 | 269.6 | 298.1 | 319.9 
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| 
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So far so good. The trend of things does not seem 
unsatisfactory. But we have still to consider the figures for 
crimes known to the police. The police, of course, only 
“know of” indictable crimes and, while we can relate the 
number of known indictable offences to the number of persons 
tried for these offences, we cannot make a similar comparison 
in regard to the less serious offences. When we look at the 
figures we discover that, whereas, before the war the number 
of crimes known to the police per 100,000 of the population 
fluctuated round a certain level, after the war the number has 
risen above that level and advanced with slight fluctuations 
year by year. Since the number of persons tried for these 
offences has decreased, the gap between the number of 
offences known and the number of persons tried has greatly 
widened. This looks alarming. It appears that the amount 
of crime is increasing and that fewer criminals are brought 
to trial. An examination of the incidence of the various crimes 
known to the police does, however, afford some comfort. 
We discover that, whereas the incidence of burglary and 
house-breaking, simple larcenies, obtaining by false pretences, 
other frauds, receiving stolen goods, and forgery are 
increasing, the incidence of man-slaughter, wounding, other 
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offences of violence, robbery and extortion, aggravated 
larcenies, arson and other offences against property are 
declining. In other words, while crimes of violence are 
decreasing (though not of passion because sexual offences 
show no decrease), the cool and calculated crime shows an 
increase. Now the person who plans his offence and takes 
precautions against discovery is far less likely to be appre- 
hended and brought to trial than the person who commits 
a crime of violence. Furthermore, the calculating offender, 
the burglar, for instance, probably in most cases pursues a 
life of crime and when caught may have a whole string of 
offences to answer for, whereas the violent man does not go 
knocking people on the head with the same regularity. It 
follows that the increase in the number of offenders is almost 
certainly not proportionate to the increase in the number of 
offences. It also follows that there is no reason to suppose 
that the police are becoming less efficient. They bring a 
smaller proportion of offenders to trial immediately upon the 
committing of an offence but this is due to the increasingly 
difficult nature of the task. There is to this extent reason 
to be reassured but it remains true that the calculating 
criminal is an increasingly serious menace and that we have 
not yet learnt how to cope with him. 

During this same period our methods of dealing with 
offenders have undergone profound changes. It is only 
necessary to remember the institution of juvenile courts, of 
probation and the Criminal Justice Administration Act 1914 
in order to see the justification for this statement. Under 
the Act just mentioned time must be allowed, except in 
certain cases, for the payment of fines. Largely as a conse- 
quence of this Act the receptions into prison, which in the 
five years preceding March 31st, 1904, 1909, and 1914, 
averaged respectively 167,100, 186,569, and 158,782, averaged 
in the five years ending March 31st, 1924, 43,998. The 
annual number of receptions now stands at about the latter 
figure. It was 43,674 in 1927. 

During the century, therefore, crime has on the whole 
diminished and the treatment of offenders has become far 
more lenient. Is it equally open to hold either that, if 
treatment had remained as severe as in 1900, crime would have 
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diminished more rapidly or that a more rapid diminution 
would have taken place if greater leniency had been exercised ? 
There are no means of returning a decisive answer to this 
question. But one interesting piece of evidence may be 
quoted in favour of leniency. In 1927 of the 629,305 persons 
found guilty by all courts, 84,541 or 13.59 per cent. were 
dealt with in various ways under the Probation of Offenders 
Act 1907. Of the 84,541, 15,973 were released under 
Probation Orders and of the latter class only 691 persons 
were brought before a court for breach of recognizances 
after release on such an order. Judged by this test, the 
system of Probation under supervision, an experiment in 
leniency, is a success. But it does not follow that, because 
leniency is not abused, it has itself brought about any 
reduction in the number of offences. The decline in 
drunkenness coincides in time with, and is clearly due in the 
main to, the restriction of facilities for getting liquor. The 
one safe deduction is that we are no worse off with less 
severity. 

If it is desired to experiment further in the direction of 
leniency, the opportunity is not far to seek. Of the 43,674 
receptions into prison in 1927, 14,921 were for non-payment 
of fines. This latter figure is only 2.9 per cent. of all fines 
imposed but it forms a large proportion of all receptions. 
No fewer than 581 lads between 16 and 21 were imprisoned 
in default of fine and this in spite of Section 1(3) of the 
Criminal Justice Administration Act 1914, which provides 
that persons of this age may “ be placed under the supervision 
of such persons as may be appointed by the Court until the 
sum adjudged to be paid is paid.” The machinery for saving 
these lads from prison is not lacking but it is not full 
employed. For those over 21 better machinery is required. 
If it could be ensured that none of those sentenced to a fine 
found their way to prison, there is some reason to suppose, 
not only that we should get as good results with less severity, 
but also that we should keep some young persons from 
joining the class of habitual criminals. 

There are grounds, on the other hand, for the opinion 
that, while we might profitably continue our experiments in 
leniency, there are classes of offenders who will only respond, 
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if they respond at all, to prolonged segregation. Reformative 
influences can only be brought to bear when offenders are 
under suppression for a considerable length of time. It 
seems as though we are at present unwilling to take hold of 
the young offender early enough when there is evidence that 
he is not going to respond to leniency. Let us illustrate this 
by a reference to the Home Office Schools and the Borstal 
Institutions. The former are available for young persons up 
to 16 who are getting troublesome. This record is excellent. 
Of the 11,777 boys and girls licensed or discharged between 
1922 and 1926, only 4.8 per cent. had been brought before 
the courts while under supervision up to the end of 1927 
and only 4.3 per cent. when over the age of supervision but 
under 21. Nevertheless the courts employ Home Office 
Schools less and less and Borstal Institutions more and more. 
Home Office Schools are being closed and Borstal Institutions 
are being opened. Now Borstal treatment is only available 
for those between 16 and 21 who, in addition to having 
committed certain offences, are shown to be of criminal 
habits. But, in spite of the devoted work put into the 
supervision and training of Borstal inmates, only 65 per cent. 
do not get reconvicted after discharge and while under 
supervision. The inference seems clear. When leniency 
leads to a refusal to segregate troublesome cases early, it 
is misplaced. 





TABLE I. 
Home OFFICE SCHOOLS AND BorstTAL INSTITUTIONS. 
Home Office | Borstal 
Schools | Institutions 








Year or Period | Average for period| Year or Period | Average for period 
or number for year or number for year 

















sent by Order of | committed 
the Court | 

1920-1922 3,606 1914-1919 | 497 
1923 1,953 1914-1924 | $79 
1924 1,891 1924-1925 | 538 
1925 1,947 1925-1926 560 
1926 1,791 1926 6o1 
6o2 


1927 1,652 1927 
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Much the same can be said of our treatment of adult 
offenders. We fail to cope with the habitual offender unless 
the case is so serious as to be nearly hopeless. Of the 36,038 
men received into prison in 1927, 23,993 had been previously 
convicted, though it may be assumed that many of the 
remaining 12,045 had been previously dealt with under the 
Probation Act and had, therefore, been before the courts. 
Of these 23,993, nearly 3,000 had been convicted over 20 times. 
Habitual offenders account for many of the short sentences, 
and of sentences not exceeding two weeks there were 14,576 
in'1927, 7,273 for one week or less and 7,303 for one week 
but not exceeding two weeks. It is true that we have invented 
Preventive Detention but it is only available for persons 
sentenced to penal servitude who have been three times 
previously convicted of crime and who are shown to be leading 
persistently criminal lives. There is nothing in print 
regarding the subsequent history of persons discharged from 
Preventive Detention. But through the courtesy of Sir 
Wemyss Grant-Wilson, the director of the Central 
Association, I am permitted to give the following figures. 
They relate to all convicts discharged from Preventive 
Detention from its beginning down to the 31st December 
1928, and were compiled in mid-April 1929. Four hundred 
and fifty-nine convicts were discharged on licence during this 
period. Of these 40 were discharged on licence a second 
time so that actually 419 individuals were discharged from 
Camp Hill. The 419 may be classified as follows : 

No unsatisfactory report has been received of 121 

Of these we know that 30 have died, most 
of them in the War. 


Unsatisfactory reports have been received of 3 
The licence has been revoked in the case of .. 52 
Reconviction has followed in the case of .. 242 
Further offences, not followed by conviction I 

es ee ee 419 


The inference surely is that the attempted reformation 
begins too late. Preventive Detention neither reforms 
habitual criminals nor does it sufficiently protect the public 
from them. 
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Reviewing the situation as a whole it seems that, though 
experience in general justifies leniency, we should not apply 
leniency without discrimination. It may pay in nineteen cases 
out of twenty but, if we do not deal with the twentieth case 
otherwise, the argument for leniency may be weakened. It 
is not that more drastic treatment means the infliction of 
suffering except in the sense that prolonged institutional 
treatment must be unpleasant. But we hesitate at present 
to provide prolonged treatment of this nature for those who 
are showing signs of responding after they have been given 
another chance or have been mildly dealt with. 

Two other points may be mentioned. Of the 6,447 persons 
sent for trial at Assizes and Quarter Sessions in 1927, 1,126 
ot 17.5 per cent. were not tried or acquitted. Of the 674,098 
persons proceeded against in Courts of Summary Jurisdiction, 
the charge was dismissed or withdrawn against 50,595 or 
7.5 per cent. Since the facts in the cases sent to trial before 
Assizes and Quarter Sessions have been sifted by the 
magistrates, it might be supposed that the proportion of 
those committed for trial who are convicted would be larger 
than the proportion of those charged before the Summary 
Courts who are convicted. What is the interpretation of the 
fact that this is not so? Do many guilty persons get off on 
serious charges because the Courts hesitate to convict unless 
the case is proved up to the hilt or do many innocent persons 
get convicted in the Summary Courts ? There does not seem 
to be much hope of escape from one or other of these 
conclusions because it is difficult to suppose that the pro- 
portion of those proceeded against in the police courts who 
are guilty is higher than the proportion of guilty persons 
among those committed for trial. 

The other matter concerns the well-known disproportion 
between male and female offenders. Though females exceed 
males in the population as a whole, male offenders greatly 
outnumber female offenders. Two explanations are usually 
put forward to explain the exemplary behaviour of the 
ladies. It is said that they are not out and about as much as 
men and are, therefore, less exposed then men to temptation. 
It is also said by psychologists that, although no differences 
can be detected between intellectual powers of males and 
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females, there is reason to believe in the existence of important 
emotional and temperamental differences. Male emotions 
ate said to be predominantly “ sthenic” or active, while 
female emotions are essentially “asthenic” or passive. In 
consequence men more easily get into trouble. Now, while 
emotional differences remain what they were twenty years 
ago, habits do not. Women have been undergoing eman- 
cipation and are more out and about than formerly. If there 
is substance in the supposition that they were formerly 
sheltered from temptation, the proportion of females among 
all offenders should have been rising. The figures, on the 
other hand, show a definite decline of the percentage which 
females form of offenders whether brought before the superior 
courts or the courts of summary jurisdiction. 


TABLE III. 


SEx IN RELATION TO OFFENCES. 





l 
Superior Courts | Summary Courts 





Percentage of summoned or apprehended 





| Percentage of Females among persons 
| 














; Females among | 
Period persons for trial Indictable | Non-Indictable 
Offences Offences 
or 
1909-1911 9:7 19.4 18.6 
1912-1914 11.7 20.2 18.9 
1920-1922 11.2 17.3 16.6 
1923-1925 9-9 14.6 | 14.2 
1926-28 8.8 13.7 | 13.6 
1 
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ForEIGN PoxiricaL LITERATURE 





Y far the most important of recent publications abroad 
‘is the eight (plus index vol.) volume Oe6sterreich- 
Ungarus Aussenpolitik 1908-1914, edited by L. Bittner 
and Hans Uebersverger, in co-bperation with other 
Viennese historians. These are the six critical pre-war years 
and the publication of some 12,000 documents from the 
Foreign Office perhaps more nearly concerned with the 
crisis than any other, is possibly the most important aid so 
far given us to their comprehension. For the first time 
Austrian diplomacy lies plainly revealed—the choice and the 
editing are both extremely well done—and the revelation is 
hardly pleasant. It was not to be expected that the statesmen 
would have the intellectual courage to see that the system 
they sought to perpetuate was a moribund anachronism 
which none of the ancient methods could save, but one 
might have expected them to apply the old methods less 
cynically and less recklessly. They never faced the Austrian 
issue and to preserve the Austrian Empire as they conceived 
it, they flirted with war till it came. The mass of documents 
conceals the indictment but it is there for those who care 
to seek for it. 

To the Austrian publication may be added the second 
volume of Boghitschewitsch Die Auswartige Politik Serbiens 
1903-1914 (Brucken Verlag, Berlin), where documents 
concerning Serbia are extracted from collections already 
published with several unpublished documents added, and it 
must suffice just to mention the publication of the first 
volume of the first series of the great French collection, 
Documents diplomatiques francaises 1875-1914 (Imprimerie 
nationale, Paris), which covers the period of the liquidation 
of the Franco-Prussian war and the first reactions of it on 
European international relations. 

These will no doubt stimulate still further the efforts of 
brochure-writers who aspire to more than the magazine 
atticle. Of the latest in the class one may note W. Herrmann’s 
Dreibund, Zweibund, England 1890-1895 (Kohlhammer, Stutt- 
gart), a study of the system of alliances after Bismarck’s fall 
in which the author sees Austria (under Kalnoky) play a 
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decisive role in fixing the system of armed camps maintained 
till 1914, and F. von Hake’s Am Brandherd des Weltkrieges 
(Bodung, Erfurt), an exhaustive study of events and persons 
in Petrograd in July 1914, to prove Russia’s superior guilt in 
provoking war. The treatment is heavy and there is a certain 
amount of exaggeration but the book is a useful one, though 
hardly so useful as A. Mousset’s L’ Attentat de Sarajevo (Paris, 
Payot), which gives us for the first time the complete reports 
of the trial of Franz Ferdinand’s assassins. These give new 
facts about the Serbian nationalist movement in Austria and 
deserve very careful study, for they bring fresh light on what 
is becoming known as Serbia’s “ guilt ’—that convenient 
invention of certain apologists—and on a state of things 
which was as certain to create assassins as Czarism in Finland. 

Books on general and national contemporary politics 
are at once fewer and slighter. Leaving aside a number of 
party and propaganda brochures one may mention an 
interesting study, mainly social and economic, M. Euelpidi’s 
Les Etats balcaniques (Rousseau, Paris), which deals rather 
summarily with political differences and concludes that they 
exist only to delay the inevitable United States of Balkania, 
predetermined by geographical and economical necessity. 
M. Mousset’s L’ Albanie devant |’ Europe (Paris, Delagrave) is a 
plain narration of facts like every other book on the Balkans. 
It is anti-Italian and ought to be read along with other plain 
narrations of Albanian facts, e.g. Mr. Swire’s, if only to show 
the innocent students how the same fact differs, while Pierre 
Joquin’s La question des minorités entre I’ Italie et la Yougoslavie 
(Paris, Sirey), deals fairly, but not very helpfully—from the 
political standpoint—with another perplexing Balkan 
question. On another topic those who like their history 
vigorously written ought not to miss Jacques Bardoux’s 
violent polemic against M. Herriot and the Radicals, 
Liexperience de 1924. 

On theoretical politics there are several important books. 
MM. Delpech and Laferriére have completed the second 
volume of their new edition of Dareste’s Les Constitutions 
modernes, and two formidable volumes (Sirey, Paris) now give 
us the texts of all the constitutions at present in operation in 
Europe. Some like the Albanian, are, alas, not given in 
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extenso and one has to refer to the Jahrbuch, but on the other 
hand minor things like the constitutions of the Swiss cantons 
are given. The only omission that one can detect in an 
extremely useful book is an analysis of the Aaland Islands 
chatter. The great Handbuch des Deutschen Staatsrechts (Mohr, 
Fibringen), edited by G. Anschiitz and R. Thoma, is ap- 
proaching completion—a monumental work, not merely on 
the actual constitution but on its national setting and its 
intellectual and philosophical, legal and historical affinities, a 
book as useful to the historian as to the law student, while 
Prof. H. C. Nipperdey’s variorum commentary on Articies 102 
to 165 of the German constitution—Dée Grundrechte und 
Grundpflichten des Reichsverfassung(Hobbing, Berlin) has reached 
the end of its second volume and its 922nd page but the end 
only of Article 142. 

Biography is, of course, well represented. H. Bauer’s 
Stresemann usefully supplements Olden’s study which has 
appeared in English, but contains practically nothing that is 
new ; M. Leon Daudet has commenced a series of biographies 
with a Raymond Poincaré, which is not so sensational as his 
next (due at the end of March) will be—the Briand. But the 
latter can hardly be less severe than M. de Givet’s Aristide 
Briand (Ed. Promethée, Paris), which blames Briand for all the 
woes of France but is so extreme as to be most valuable as 
a corrective to M. Sisco’s eulogy Briand (Riviére, Paris). 
Mme. Annette Kolb’s Versuch iiber Briand (Rowohlt, Berlin) 
is of little importance but is readable and anecdotal. It 
portrays Briand as the good European, which to M. de Givet 
is the equivalent of the bad Frenchman. There is also a mass 
of Clemenceau memories but nothing that is essential. 

Of books on the war one ought not to forget the first 
volume of the Austrian Official History (O¢esterreich-Ungarus 
‘etzte Krieg. (Vienna: State Printing Dept.), or von Kuhl’s 
masterly two volumes Der Weltkrieg (Kolk, Berlin), which all 
amateur strategists here ought to study before committing 
themselves to any more heresies. 


R. T. CrLarx. 
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WEALTH AND LIFE 
By J. A. Hosson 
(Macmillan ¢ Co. Ltd. 1929) 


EW living writers on economic and social subjects 
|Ho=: pursued their own line so tenaciously as Mr. 

J. A. Hobson. It is one which is still, perhaps, not very 

usual in England. It crosses and recrosses the 
dangerous no-man’s land between ethics, politics and 
economics. So the specialist who reads Mr. Hobson is 
sometimes annoyed at being compelled to traverse a region 
where, not only the conclusions, but the premises, are not 
those to which he is accustomed. Confronted with unfamiliar 
categories, he complains that the game is not being played 
according to rule. His sensations are those of Mr. Wells’ 
travellers to the moon, who lifted their feet to step a yard, 
and found themselves soaring through space to land in a 
cactus. 

Specialisms are necessary, but they are a means to an end. 
What are called “ subjects” by those who teach them are 
historically sometimes little more than a group of studies 
whose boundaries have been fixed by the exigencies of 
examinations. The walls between them require periodically 
to be levelled, if only to dislodge the bats and owls. Mr. 
Hobson is a prince of levellers. He is one of the few English 
thinkers who have laboured for a generation to construct a 
synthesis of the social sciences. Whether the building is 
watertight throughout I am not competent to judge. What 
is important, in a world where to cultivate intensively a 
corner of the field is both intellectually less exacting and a 
more certain road to reputation, is that he should have had 
the courage and independence to erect it. He is always 
aiming at a million where the rest of us play for safety and 
add our units. The essence of humanism, perhaps, is the 
attitude which judges the externals of life by their effect in 
assisting or hindering the life of the spirit. It is the conviction 
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that the machinery of existence—property and material 
wealth, and industrial organisation, and the whole fabric and 
mechanism of social institutions—is to be regarded as means 
to an end, and that this end is the growth towards perfection 
of individual human beings. In this sense, Mr. Hobson is 
the greatest of economic humanists. Undisturbed by the roar 
of the wheels, he approaches the engine with questions which 
most of us are too clever, or too superficial, to condescend 
toask. What is the thing for ? In what way do its impressive 
gyrations minister to the dignity and happiness of mankind ? 
What are its characteristic weaknesses, and how can they 
be corrected ? 


In his previous volumes Mr. Hobson has attacked these 
problems along several different paths—through a historical 
study of the development of industrial civilisation, in The 
Evolution of Modern Capitalism; through theory, in The 
Industrial System; through politics, as in his book on 
Imperialism ; through psychology, as in Work and Wealth, 
a Human Valuation. His most recent book sets in relation to 
each other the conclusions advanced in those earlier writings. 
It states, in a sense, his view of the conclusion of the whole 
matter. 


It is divided into four parts—Standards of Welfare ; 
Ethics in the Evolution of Economic Science ; The Ethics 
of Economic Life; Organic Reforms of the Economic 
System. The central problem to which it is addressed is the 
place of economic interests in social life. After a discussion 
of the meaning of welfare, Mr. Hobson examines the relation 
to it of conventional interpretations of wealth, criticises the 
tradition which regards it as referring “ primarily to things 
that are material and tangible,” argues that the study 
of economic activities in isolation from the social ends 
to which they are instrumental, though justifiable for reasons 
of practical convenience, escapes unreality only if its con- 
clusions are treated as abstract and partial, and pleads for an 
economics “ subordinated to the wider study embracing the 
whole of human conduct, and imposing its standard of 
valuation upon each specific activity.” He then turns to 
specific issues which illustrate the necessity of treating 
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economics as a sub-department of social philosophy—in 
particular, property, conflicts of economic interest, and the 
issues arising from the contracts by which energies are 
combined for collective effort and wealth is distributed. 
In Part IV., which forms the last half of the book, he 
advances his own answers to the questions raised in the 
first. He states his theory of an equitable system of dis- 
tribution, defends the large element of communism which it 
contains against the conventional objection that the incentives 
to labour will be weakened and the provision of capital 
checked, and discusses the rationalisation of consumption, 
problems of population, and the role to be assigned to 
political authorities, national and international, in econome 
affairs. In the concluding chapter, 4 Human Survey, with 
which the reader will be wise to begin, he draws the threads 
of his argument together. The aim of economic effort, he 
concludes, must be to reduce economic interests to the 
position of secondary importance which properly belongs to 
them. It is to diminish “the part they play in comparison 
with those ‘unbought graces’ of life, those free creative 
activities, in which production and consumption are fused in 
costless satisfactions.” 


When so vast a panorama is embraced in a single vision, 
mountains dwindle to foothills and rivers to brooks. Mr. 
Hobson has the right to his synthesis which belong to those 
who have known how to labour at detail. His book is a 
confession of faith, rather than a logical demonstration, and 
to criticise it for striding from peak to peak would be 
unintelligent or impertinent. He is not unaware of the 
recalcitrance of human nature, and invokes no magic to make 
all things new. But he holds that, on a long view, the greedy 
and quarrelsome animal can gradually be civilised, for already, 
for all its scuffing and grunting and routing after garbage, 
it has consented to acquire some tincture of civilisation. So 
without being a Utopian, he is not without hope—the hope 
of one of the noble school of humanitarian rationalists, 
expounded with something of the sober elevation of Mills’ 
Autobiography. 


R. H. Tawney. 
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THe STATISTICAL METHOD IN ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 

By P. SARGANT FLORENCE 

(Kegan Paul, 255. net.) 

Uptirt IN ECONOMICS 

By P. SARGANT FLORENCE 

(Kegan Paul, 25. 6d. net.) 


RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
(A Symposium) 
(Macmillan, 8s. 6d. net.) 


LMOST everyone who is seriously interested in 

public affairs has frequent reason to deplore the 

absence of exact quantitative data concerning social 

phenomena. We long to be able to apply the same 
degree of objective measurement to such questions as the 
effect of the death penalty, or the economic results of 
successive increments of expenditure on higher education, 
as we are assured by economists is possessed in their 
respective fields by engineers and pure scientists. (The 
physicists—Eddington, for example—are beginning to avow 
a disconcerting inability to measure natural phenomena or 
to formulate immutable laws. But that is another story ; 
and in any case there is always our old friend the “ engineer 
who desires to build a bridge ” to fall back upon.) There is 
a widespread belief that if only we had exact data on which to 
build, and exact foreknowledge of cause and effect in the 
sphere of human relations, all or most of our social, economic 
and political problems would cease to be controversial. 

Professor Florence has written two books to prove the 
necessity for the quantitative approach to economic and 
political problems. One of the books is a large and im- 
portant treatise replete with tables of statistics and elaborate 
references; the other is an addition to the little Psyche 
Miniatures series and can be read in half-an-hour. But the 
theme is the same in both. 

Economics and political science, observes Professor 
Florence at the outset, have as their function the study of 
various forms of “‘ economic ” and “ political ” behaviour or 
opinion. They may form part of an attempt deliberately to 
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improve the behaviour of mankind, and may claim to be 
sciences that can be applied in certain particular ways to 
beneficent practical uses. But though they must take 
account of other people’s opinions of right and wrong, 
economists and political scientists cannot alone and unaided 
recommend particular approved varieties of behaviour or 
opinion, because in the ultimate analysis they cannot judge 
what constitutes improvement or when a process is beneficent 
and worthy of approval. There are, he says, three distinct 
stages in arriving at a guide to conduct in our public affairs : 
First, the Indicative, which is the mood of science stating a 
fact (¢.g. a reduction in the population tends to increase wealth per 
head); Second, the Optative, the mood of ethics or morals 
selecting an ideal (Oh! that wealth per head were increased); 
Third, the Imperative, the mood of the practical statesman 
ot publicist commanding a course of action (Let the population 
be reduced !). 

The economist and political scientist, according to the 
author, should confine themselves solely to the formulation 
of generalisations in the Indicative mood. Moral implications 
of any sort, the intrusion of ideals about social service and 
sin, obstruct and confound learning by distracting the audience 
and confusing the author. The social enquirer of to-day, 
according to Professor Florence, is still in the “‘ shocked 
missionary stage. He is wrapped in the atmosphere of 
Animal Stories, Reading without Tears, or Little Arthut’s 
History of England, where the principal basis for judging 
each king’s policy is conjugal fidelity and sexual habits 
generally.” He suggests, therefore, that practitioners in 
economics and political science should imitate modern 
anthropological writings in their amoral attitude towards 
social life. This attitude, he argues, allows the economist to 
co-operate more freely and independently with practical 
statesmen and reformers. 

Whether Professor Florence’s indictment of the present 
position of the social sciences is well founded may be 
doubted. We are not ourselves acquainted with the shocked 
missionaries or their works. It is certainly not open to doubt 
that the detachment with which anthropologists observe the 
phenomena of primitive societies is more than compensated 
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for by the savage passion with which they contemplate the 
writings of their colleagues. 

But one cannot disagree with Professor Florence’s 
statement of the need for objective observation in the social 
sciences. The real defect in his work is that he does not 
attempt to discuss the philosophic assumptions on which any 
statistical approach to human conduct must necessarily be 
founded if it is to serve as a guide for future action. Statistics 
are only significant if the trend of past events may reasonably 
be expected to continue into the future, unless new factors 
ate introduced. But here the question arises as to whether 
human conduct is susceptible of prediction in this sense. The 
vitalist contends that there is an unaccountable creative 
element in the human mind which defies all subjection to 
so-called laws that postulate a mechanical sequence of cause 
and effect. Unless account is taken of psychological elements 
which may not yield to mechanistic treatment, no degree of 
perfection in the statistical apparatus applied to past events 
will enable us to formulate generalisations applicable to future 
happenings. Professor Florence assumes that “‘ other things ”’ 
will either remain equal, or vary according to ascertainable 
formule based on the observation of past conduct. He leaves 
no room for a creative element concerning which it is not 
possible to be dogmatically indicative. 

Professor Florence appears at one point vaguely to 
apprehend that there may be difficulties in the logic of the 
statistical approach, and his task not so simple as it seems. 
“Human nature,” he says, “is capricious, impatient, fickle, 
vacillating and inconsequent, liable to vagaries, non-conform- 
ity, false optimism, panic, unrest. Men are not consistently 
rational as the old deductive economists would have them be, 
but creatures (though again not consistently) of instinct and 
habit... Economic and political reactions, the aspects of 
human activity which are to be approached by statistical 
methods, appear odd, heterogeneous, diverse, dissimilar, 
idiosyncratic, contrarious, anomalous, variegated, irregular, 
etrant, desultory, entangled, complicated, unrelated, un- 
expected.” He does not, however, make any attempt to 
overcome the fundamental difficulty implied in these ob- 
servations, but continues naively, “ It is the object of statistical 
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measurement to bring some kind of scientific order out of 
chaos, consistency out of variability, and regularity out of 
apparent irregularity ; to seek some degree of uniformity, 
succession, interdependence and certainty.” But to announce 
the object of statistical measurement is not to endow it with 
the capacity to achieve that object. 

The practical importance of what may appear a theoretical 
objection can be seen if we examine the author’s remarks 
concerning political elections. The political machine, he 
observes (p. 90), is largely controlled by expectation of the 
way the cat will jump. Electoral results in a democracy are 
notoriously uncertain, and popular prediction “can not be 
said to have gained any remarkable success.” Party 
organisers would give a good deal to be able to turn their 
mere hopes and fears into probabilities and improbabilities— 
that is, reliable estimates of their exact chances. On page 
114-5 we are given a quantitative analysis of the “ political 
cycle or swing of the Pendulum” in Britain in the period 
between 1865 and 1910 in terms of party majorities. If 
statistics of past events can be taken as a guide to future 
events, it should be possible ultimately to predict the exact 
result of a general election on a given set of issues. But is 
that likely ? Most people will no doubt think it unlikely ; and 
perhaps Professor Florence might agree with them. But he 
does not say why it is unlikely, or suggest any of the reasons 
for anticipating difficulty. 

It is, perhaps, ungracious to make so much demur about 
the fundamental basis of Professor Florence’s work. What he 
has really given us (in the Treatise) is a work on methodology, 
and it is clearly a work of major importance. It is the result 
of an immense amount of honest labour. It is lively and 
provocative. It embodies a wealth of illustrative material, 
much of it novel and imaginative, particularly in the field of 
political science. It is well written and carefully planned. 
It is original both in tone and subject-matter. If it is un- 
inspiring, as it certainly is, that is due to the deliberate choice 
of the author, who prefers not to subscribe to the idea that 
was expressed by the late Allyn Young, when he said that, 
“social wisdom as well as a better knowledge of ways and 
means ought to be one of the goals of research in the social 
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sciences.” 

Those illuminating words occur in an essay in a volume 
of papers originally delivered as lectures at the University of 
Virginia and now published under the title “ Research in the 
Social Sciences : its fundamental methods and objectives.” 
The contributors include some of the most distinguished 
American thinkers, such as Dean Roscoe Pound, who writes 
on Jurisprudence; Professor John Dewey, who takes 
Philosophy as his subject; and Dr. Charles Beard, who 
contributes on Political Science 

The Social Sciences, wrote Allyn Young, like the natural 
sciences, “‘ proceed upon the one great premise that the 
intricate flux of events can in some way be explained. What 
appear to be arbitrary or capricious happenings can be fitted 
into a scheme which has no room for anything but dependable 
uniformity and regularity. Such is the first article of the 
scientist’s creed.” The second article of that creed is the 
belief that the one way to come to a knowledge of these 
hidden uniformities is by means of those patient and 
methodical inquiries which we call research. 

Young, like Professor Florence, fully recognised the 
difference between our attitude to natural science and that 
which we are accustomed to adopt in the social sciences. We 
seek to understand the impersonal processes of nature, he 
points out, but we neither approve nor disapprove of them. 
We also seek to understand and to take account of social 
processes, but here we reserve the right to approve or 
disapprove. This is because we do not hope to change the 
uniformities of nature, whereas we believe the processes of 
organised society to be in some degree plastic. 

Far from deploring this difference of attitude, Professor 
Young regarded it as essentially valid. For in so far as the 
knowledge which the social sciences yield has instrumental 
value, it serves social ends. This led him to conclude that in 
any complete view “the phenomena of organised society 
and the realm of ends are coterminous.” The economic and 
political mechanism is something more than an object for 
scientific analysis and contemplation : it is a social instrument 
to be used as our communal interests may dictate. Hence, 
traditional political economy does not imply a mechanistic 
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view of society. It merely implies “a particular orientation, 
with one particular set of social processes viewed as a 
mechanism by free agents who want to understand the work- 
ings of the mechanism because they want to know how best to 
control it and use it.” 

An equally anti-mechanistic view of the social order is 
taken by Dr. Charles Beard in his paper on “ Political 
Science ” in the same volume. Dr. Beard goes so far as to 
say that what we now need in the field of intellectual 
endeavour is not more emphasis on the collection and 
compilation of data, as Professor Florence would have us 
believe, but rather a reconsideration of mind itself and the 
methods of improving it in relation to our chosen subject- 
matter. Our customary procedure, he writes, is to assume 
that students and statesmen have minds as fixed entities and 
to concentrate on the amassing and arranging of objective 
materials for judgment. “‘ We have confused erudition and 
knowledge, addition and insight.” The real need of the 
present age is to lay stress on intelligence. What is its nature ? 
How can it be developed and enriched? What are the 
conditions favourable to its exercise on the data of politics ? 

The extreme divergence between the attitude of Professor 
Florence and that of Dr. Beard reaches its climax when the 
latter declares that no science of politics is possible ; or, if 
possible, desirable. The method of natural science is applic- 
able only to a very limited degree, and in its pure form not 
at all, to the fateful issues of politics. Even if we could 
discover a true science of politics, the discovery would be 
useless: the events of the future would be immutably 
pre-determined and “we should imprison ourselves in an 
iron web of our own making.” Even the bridge-building 
engineer, so long the god of social scientists, has feet of 
clay; for he, too, cannot produce a mechanistic solution. 
Like the politician, he must weigh imponderables, use 
judgment and intelligence. In the last resort “ what we can 
have is merely thought about politics, displaying varying 
degrees of breadth, depth and intensity, or to put the matter 
in another way, intelligence applied more or less ardently 
and fearlessly to that aspect of human affairs we call political.” 
We can, however, to some extent condition and assist the 
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development of creative thinking in the political sphere. 

Is this a doom, or a promise ? The answer will depend 
upon the reader’s temperament and general outlook. One 
thing is certain. A purely Indicative science of social affairs, 
devoid of all discussion concerning the ends and purposes 
of mankind would, even if it were capable of attainment, 
be unlikely to attract to its ranks the greatest and wisest 


minds in this or any other age. 
Witiram A. Rosson. 


THE FRANCO-RussIAN ALLIANCE 1890-4 
By W. L. LANGER 

(1929. Pp. x.—455. Harvard Univ. Press) 
(London : Hlumphrey Milford, 215. net.) 


THE FRANCO-RusSIAN ALLIANCE 1891-1917 
By Dr. Getorces Micuon. Translated by NORMAN THOMAS 
(1929. Pp. 340. Allen c» Unwin. 1355. net.) 


7 ESPITE the similarity of title there is little in common 
[ eee these two books. Professor Langer’s story, 

save for a brief appendix, ends with 1894, and the 
centre page sees us still in 1891 which Michon has 
passed in thirty. Langer’s work is as elaborate, detailed, 
scientific and objective as can well be imagined; Michon, 
though scholarly in the sense of avoiding positive mis- 
statements, writes in the temper of a political journalist, a 
posthumous successor, as it were, of that numerically scanty 
but acute and virulent socialist phalanx who, under Jean 
Jaurés, attacked the policy of French alliance with Russia 
from its inception down to the war in which they had 
prophesied it would end. Michon considers his subject in 
isolation, whether because he lacked opportunity to master 
the general diplomatic background, or deliberately because 
it would suit his thesis, one can only guess. If, for instance, 
nothing is to be said of the difficult situation of isolation 
and international impotence which Bismarck contrived for 
France in the generation after Sedan, if nothing is to be made 
of the difficult situation of both France and Russia, faced by 
what they imagined to be a British alliance with a renewed 
and strengthened Triple Alliance in 1891, the way is, of 
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course, more open for interpreting the Franco-Russian 
junction in terms of bankrupt, spendthrift Russian officialdom 
and a French bourgeoisie greedy for investment markets. 
Langer’s treatment on the other hand seems to indicate too 
literal a belief in the pseudo-Hegelian view that a lamp-post 
can only be fully comprehended by a complete understanding 
of the rest of the universe which is not—lamp-post. The 
truth is that his book has grown out of a doctorate thesis on 
the general European alliance-system under Caprivi, and 
might better have appeared under some such title, even 
granted that the major issue of the period was the formation 
of the Franco-Russian link. It is amusing that with all his 
passion for completeness, Langer, save for one strong but 
isolated statement in his last chapter, has found little room 
for Michon’s debtors and financiers, and piquancy is added 
to the situation by his outstanding commendation of the 
latter’s book in his critical bibliography. 

Professor Langer’s book will, we fear, remain caviare to 
the general, not because he demands any great previous 
acquaintance with the subject, but because of the pitiless 
detail and the complexity and closeness of the argument, too 
little relieved by clear-cut divisions of the subject or by lucid 
summaries. To the specialist it is likely to remain the 
definitive treatment of the period, at least till fresh light 
comes from British, French and Russian archives. In addition 
to the published German, the author has worked fruitfully 
through the relevant unpublished Austrian archives. His 
bibliography is in six languages. He seems as familiar with 
the Russian press of the day as with the French or German, 
and with the technical journals, naval and financial, for 
instance, as with the newspaper and political review. He 
confesses that he has devoted eight years to the study of the 
four of his period, yet one marvels he could compass so much. 
From his wide interpretation of his title, already mentioned, it 
follows that the new light he brings falls, not only on Franco- 
Russian relations, but on Papal diplomacy—a rich field 
this—Austro-Bulgarian relations, British policy in the Pamirs 
and in Egypt, and a hundred other obscure corners. But the 
discoveries are too multitudinous, and too minute in the 
effect of each on those main lines of pre-war diplomacy which 
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can be assumed to be common knowledge, to be susceptible 
of treatment here. On his main thesis he has only a little 
elaborated the view already expressed in his articles (Slavonic 
Review 1925), that the alliance was at every stage the result 
of French persistence and pressure, that British policy, begin- 
ning with the Mediterranean agreements of 1887, was at each 
stage the prime factor in overcoming Russian unwillingness, 
and that the crux of the situation was that while France 
wanted primarily alliance against Germany, to Russia England 
was the enemy ; and from France she wanted at bottom little 
more than some guarantee, to replace the lapsed Reinsurance 
Treaty, that would ensure the neutrality of the Central 
Powers in an Anglo-Russian conflict. 

Such scholarship as Langer’s is not for Michon, who uses 
few authorities that are not French or in French, seems apt 
at times to give equal weight to an original document and a 
newspaper paragraph, and is liable to stumble when he 
ventures for a moment outside his special subject. Yet his 
book is very thoroughly worth reading and will prove more 
provocative of profitable thought than the erudite American’s. 
It is frankly an attack on the alliance, on the politicians who 
made it, and the politicians who, in his view, later changed 
its content. The main lines of attack may be summarised. 
The alliance was from the first unnecessary to France, it 
proved useless in every French emergency and hour of need, 
yet it involved her increasingly in stresses—and finally a war— 
foreign to her interests. The alliance and the financial 
backing that went with it was solely responsible for the 
maintenance of the Czardom and the emasculation of the 
Duma movement. In the reverse direction it was used to 
discourage all left-wing movements in France, lest the 
Czar break the bond in disgust. In the whole nature of its 
secret inception it was foreign to the spirit, if not to the letter 
of the Constitution of the Republic, yet bourgeois parlia- 
mentary majorities stifled all discussion and remained 
wilfully ignorant of the terms by which France was bound. 
Finally, that there was something like a conspiracy of 
diplomats, ministers and press to hide from France the truth 
about Russia, her iniquitous government, her dangerous 
ambitions, her essential military weakness, and, above all, 
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her financial rottenness, which meant that the millions 
poured into her by hopeful Frenchmen went latterly, not to 
productive development, nor even to armaments potentially 
helpful to France, but to the bottomless pockets of officialdom, 
and very largely to the sheer payment of interest on previous 
loans. 

This is a formidable indictment, but it is difficult to dispute 
the evidence, and there is certainly truth in all the charges, 
every one of which Langer adopts explicitly or implicitly 
in his final chapter. But while truth, it is not always the 
whole truth; by his neglect of background and selection 
of material, Michon too often succeeds in passing off a 
motive as ¢he motive, a cause as the cause. 

Rather more open to objection is his attack on Poincaré 
for turning a purely defensive alliance into an almost carte- 
blanche support of Russian aggressive policies in the Balkans. 
The battle which is still raging between a Poincaré dis- 
crediting the reliability of Isvolski’s reports and German 
champions of their essential truth, can certainly not be 
settled here; neutral opinion seems to be setting against 
Poincaré, though hardly in such drastic terms as Michon’s. 
Still more disputable is the charge that Delcassé in 1899 by 
the addition of the words “‘ and the balance of power ” to 
“the maintenance of peace ” which was the declared aim of 
the original alliance, changed its whole nature and intent. 
Here Michon’s arguments seem tenuous and unconvincing, 
nor do the subsequent relations of the allies bear out his 
contention. It may or may not have been Delcassé’s intention, 
but there is little evidence that the Russians so understood it. 

L. G. Rosrnson. 


Tue Litrte ENTENTE 


By Rospert MACHRAY 
(1929. Pp. 394. Allen Cc Unwin. 125. 6d. net.) 


HIS work, which traces the fortunes of the Little 

| Entente from its inception in 1920 down to May 1929, 

is a very efficient and useful piece of book-making. 

We would not rate it higher since there is no great 
evidence either of power of analysis and generalisation of 
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of first-hand acquaintance with the peoples and problems 
concerned, indeed, it is sometimes possible to guess with 
some assurance what particular source is being summarised 
at the moment. But, after all, the literature here laid under 
contribution is voluminous and multilingual, and the ab- 
stracting and dovetailing and arranging have been done with 
notable care and clarity. Amd the book was needed. 
Knowledge of the Little Entente is vital for the understanding 
of post-war Europe, yet its affairs have been normally so 
curiously out of touch with more immediate British interests 
that the plain Englishman, except at special moments of 
Franco-British crisis, is likely to forget its supreme importance 
to one-half of Europe. 

Its origin lay, of course, in the common interest of 
Czecho-slovakia, Yugo-slavia and Rumania in maintaining 
the peace settlement (in particular the Trianon Treaty) which 
had brought them into separate existence or doubled their 
territory, and the Poincaresque attachment of the three 
allies to the letter of the treaties in face of Hungarian 
irredentism, attempts at Hapsburg restoration, and the 
activities of a Rothermere naturally form the core of the book. 

But another breach of the 1919 treaties impended, the 
dreaded Anschluss which would have completed German 
national unity, delayed for half-a-century by the entanglement 
of the Austrian Germans with the polyglot Hapsburg 
Monarchy. Here the Czechs—a peninsula in a sea of 
Germanism—were obviously more vitally concerned than 
Rumania or Yugo-slavia, and Italy had some reason to share 
their concern. Similarly, Bulgaria was as explosive with 
irredentism and internal unrest as Hungary, and here the 
Czechs were completely disinterested while, of the other two, 
Rumania at least was most inclined to share the peril in 
concert with the Greeks. Thirdly, Rumania’s Bessarabian 
inheritance involved enduring Russian hostility, which 
neither of her partners was anxious to share, but which gave 
obvious concern to Poland. Thus the Little Entente trio 
had but one undoubted common interest ; the adoption of a 
common policy on these other questions could only come 
more gradually, and so far as it came it seemed to be linking 
now Poland, now Greece, now Italy with the combination, 
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though they made no formal entry. Add next the fact that 
the peace settlement had left serious grievances between 
Czecho-slovakia and Poland, between Yugo-slavia and Italy, 
and between Yugo-slavia and Greece, that France early 
recognised in the Little Entente fellow-seekers after security 
and the integrity of treaties after her own heart, and that 
Italy, with her tense Yugo-slav quarrel, not only varied 
widely in her relations with France, but seemed at times to 
be as ready to flirt with Hungary as to join the Czechs in 
forbidding the Axschiuss, and one has as pretty a complication 
as ever puzzled students of the pre-war Eastern Question. 

But, in public at least, the Little Entente preserved its 
integrity and complete harmony throughout these com- 
plications, so forming a steady pivot of the utmost value 
during those risky years when Central Europe was settling 
down to its Balkanisation. And one must remember with 
gratitude that, so long as treaties were maintained and no 
scheme of Danubian Confederation too reminiscent of the 
vanished Monarchy was mooted, the trio, and especially the 
Czechs, showed more than obligatory goodwill towards the 
economic rehabilitation of both Austria and Hungary. 

It is regrettable that the author has so often allowed the 
main lines of this situation to be a little obscured by his 
minute sub-divisions, breaking up even single episodes into 
sections separated by contemporary affairs of quite different 
nature in order to keep his arrangement strictly chronological. 
This does not make for easy reading, though it is certainly 
useful for easy reference—made the easier by an admirably 
thorough index. 

It is still more regrettable that ex-enemy sources seem to 
have been so little used. That, rather than conscious bias, 
probably accounts for the fact that, for instance, the legitimate 
grievances of Magyar minorities do not receive proportionate 
attention compared with Magyar intransigeance nor do the 
discontents of German, Slovak or Ruthenian with the 
Prague government, or of Croat and Slovene with the 
Belgrade, appear in the same lurid light as every aberration of 
the Budapest Regency. To this disproportionate treatment 
has too often been added the uncritical habit of using the set 
speeches and apologias of the Little Entente statesmen as the 
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only satisfactory evidence, while any intruding doubts are 
brushed aside as journalistic sensationalism or the result of 
enemy propaganda. One is left to wonder precisely how long, 
when every hint of intervening disagreement has been 
scouted, relations between two states which began with 
complete agreement, understanding and identity of outlook 
can go on improving and becoming more harmonious 
through page after page. BeneS and Masaryck are certainly 
statesmen to be thankful for, but even they have had their 
less philanthropic moments, and certainly no one who knows 
the politicians of Belgrade and Bucarest will be prepared to 
accept the bouquets and confetti—not to say the Dunmow 
Flitch—with which Mr. Machray presents them, as the 
whole truth of the matter. 
L. G. Rosinson. 


Tue ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF INDIA 


By Vera Anstey, D.Sc. 
(Longmans, Green C” Co., 581pp.) 


HIS work will be received with gratitude by all 

| students of Indian Economics. It is the product of 
unique experience and of years of unremitting labour. 

Mrs. Anstey, after graduating in Economics in the 
University of London, married, and went to Bombay in 1914 
with her husband, Percy Louis Anstey, the Principal of 
Sydenham College. In Bombay, Mr. and Mrs. Anstey were 
in close relation with industrial and commercial leaders of 
all races and religions, as well as with University and Govern- 
mental authorities ; and in the bringing up of a young family, 
Mrs. Anstey acquired a sympathetic insight into those 
fundamental feminine aspects of Indian life to which inadequate 
attention is paid by most economic writers. Returning to 
England after the untimely death of her husband in 1920, 
Mrs. Anstey joined the staff of the London School of 
Economics, and, shortly afterwards, acting on the advice of 
the late Dr. Lilian Knowles, entered upon the task here 
completed. During these years, as she has been a personal 
friend and confidential adviser, as well as a teacher, to a 
constant succession of Indian students, she has maintained 
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the freshness of her interest in Indian problems, and developed 
her insight into the Indian mind. If there is a defect in her 
equipment, it is that she has had comparatively little direct 
contact with Indian village life and rural problems. She 
appreciates the overwhelming importance of this side of 
Indian social and economic life; but it is evident that it js 
with impressions of urban rather than rural sights, sounds 
and smells, that her memory is best stored. The net result 
of her labours is a storehouse of reliable information, lucidly 
presented and selected with judgment, by far the best text 
book of Indian economics yet published, and a work of great 
value to all who wish, by studying recent Indian history and 
actual conditions, to get an insight into the intriguing 
possibilities of the future. 

The year 1900 is, in Mrs. Anstey’s view, the turning 
point in the history of British India. For some two hundred 
years the East India Company existed for the sake of profits 
to its shareholders ; in the thirties of the nineteenth century, 
there began, under the leadership of Lord William Bentinck, 
the unparalleled experiment in the government of a vast 
territory for the good of its inhabitants by means of an alien 
bureaucracy. In 1835 Cotton, in repairing the Great Anicut 
on the Cauvery, rediscovered the ancient Tamil science of 
scientific irrigation by means of head weirs controlling the 
whole flow of rivers, and later developed that science on the 
Kistna and Godavari, whence it spread to the field of its 
greatest triumphs, the Indo-Gangetic plain. In 1853, Lord 
Dalhousie initiated the railway system; and during his 
vice-royalty also laid down a telegraph network, created the 
Public Works Department, and started vernacular and 
Anglo-vernacular schools. Step by step famine administration 
was perfected, the education system and the agricultural 
service developed, and co-operative societies organised to 
combat debt and poverty. During the earlier decades the 
task of establishing order and security was exacting ; in the 
last part of the nineteenth century world commercial conditions 
were adverse to Indian prosperity. But with the beginning of 
the twentieth century depreciation of gold lightened the 
burden of Indian debts, and the prices of Indian exports rose 
also in comparison with imports. The fruits of past efforts 
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then began to be reaped. . It is to the examination of the extent 
and effects of the resulting great increase of commercial 
prosperity that the main part of Mrs. Anstey’s book is devoted. 

One result, in accordance with the familiar paradox, is 
political discontent. Educated India has learnt to desire 
industrial progress, and demands indignantly that it shall be 
accelerated. Three great blunders perpetrated by the Home 
authorities, permanent Land Revenue Settlement, the Cotton 
Excise, and the suppression of Departments of Industry by 
Lord Morley, gave real ground for discontent ; but in the 
main it springs from lack of appreciation of the immensity 
and complexity of the task. As Mrs. Anstey shows, the 
economic life of India is bound up with its religious life, 
still preserving from remote antiquity degrading fertility 
cults, its pessimistic philosophy, its rigid social customs. 

That more and more responsibility for the Government 
of India must be transferred to Indians is obvious ; what the 
results of that transference, when it is complete, will be, no 
man can say. 

New wine has been poured into the old bottles, and is 
fermenting. While the ancient hostility between Moslem and 
Hindu has not yet died out, there is in each camp a conflict 
between the new ideals and the old ; while, slowly but steadily, 
the new religion of the Mahatma, which bears the same 
relation to Hinduism as Christianity bears to Judaism, makes 
its way, kindling men’s imaginations and firing their emotions. 
Who can guess to what end ? 

GILBERT SLATER. 


THE PROBLEM OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


By Henry Cray 
(Macmillan ¢» Co. 125.) 


HE major problem of industrial relations with which 

| Professor Clay is dealing in the greater part of this 

book is the problem of finding some meaning to 

attach to the notion of a “ fair wage.” The lectures 

here collected deal with a variety of subjects, but in almost 

every one of them we catch sight of some aspect of this 
problem. 
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The orthodox theory of distribution, which subjects 
wages, with some reservations, to the same analysis as any 
other price, has a somewhat strained appearance and is open 
to the suspicion that it arose from the attempt to find a short 
cut to a symmetrical theory of value. It can still claim support 
as an account of the relationship between wages in one 
industry and in another, but, as an analysis of the general level 
of wages, economists have begun to doubt its theoretical 
validity. Professor Clay’s studies demonstrate its complete 
uselessness in dealing with practical affairs. 


Before the war, he finds, industrial relations were 
relatively peaceful because the general level of wages was in the 
main taken for granted and only minor questions came up 
for argument. “ In a sentence, the parties to the negotiations 
never had to face the problem as it presents itself to analytical 
study ; all they had to do was to make slight modifications 
and adjustments in a system of rates and conditions, which 
was generally accepted. ... For every grade and class of 
worker a fairly well understood wage standard in each 
district had to be paid ; if the price that the consumer would 
pay, after meeting other necessary expenses, would cover this 
and leave a profit, production would expand; if not, pro- 
duction would be curtailed and finally given up. Employers’ 
profits took the first shock of depression, and the first gain 
due to an advance in prices. Continued depression, general 
or confined to a particular industry, might force wage standards 
down, prosperity would certainly tend to lift them up; but 
such movements were gradual, and confined within narrow 
limits.”” The dislocations caused by the war and the post-wat 
situation have broken up this relatively stable system. Violent 
and obvious anomalies exist in the relation of wage rates with 
each other, and the existing relation of wages in general to 
other incomes is constantly called in question. State inter- 
ference with wages in one way and another has become 
common, and the disputants involved in a strike or lock-out 
appeal nowadays to public opinion. Before it is possible for 
the Government or the public to judge the merits of a pat- 
ticular dispute there must be general agreement upon some 
principle by reference to which the matter can be decided. 
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In disputes over wages no such accepted principle can any- 
where be found. 


The definition of fair wages which at present holds the 
field is that “‘ Wages in any occupation are fair when . . . they 
are about on a level with the payment made for tasks in other 
trades which are of equal difficulty and disagreeableness, 
which require equally rare natural abilities and an equally 
expensive training.” “This view,” writes Professor Clay, 
“would not command universal support ; the claims of the 
lower-paid classes, based on a growing egalitarian sentiment, 
and the vested interests of higher-paid classes, who have 
entrenched themselves by effective organisation in their 
superior position, would alike interfere with its general 
acceptance. It gives no guidance on the question of the right 
relation of wages to any given grade of skill—a relation 
that is constantly changing in industry as a whole.” It is 
open to further objections. Even within a given grade of 
labour it is a very inadequate guide to wage fixing. Differences 
in “difficulty or disagreeableness”” were called in by the 
economists to account for actual differences in wages. They 
can hardly be used to decide what differences ought to exist. 
What criterion is there for the relative disagreeableness of 
coal-mining and iron-puddling except the differences in the 
wage rates which workers are found to accept for doing each 
kind of work ? 


The notion of a “ living wage ” is even less useful than the 
notion of a “fair wage” since “ most people’s idea of the 
minimum on which life is possible is something a little above 
the average of existing rates.” The notion of a wage which 
will enable all the workers concerned to find employment is 
no better ; first because in some cases no wage would be low 
enough to bring this about, and secondly because the numbers 
who are seeking employment in each industry may be as much 
in need of re-adjustment as the wage rates themselves. In 
short, there is no standard of fair wages which we can hope 
to apply in disentangling the present confusion into which 
wage rates have fallen. 


_ This single line of argument, abstracted from these lectures, 
will show the great interest which they have both for econo- 
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mists and political thinkers, but it does some injustice to the 
book as a whole, which includes information and discussion 
on many other points. It contains a history of the control of 
wages during the war, studies of arbitration and conciliation in 
industrial disputes, a discussion of the relationship of wage 
rates to unemployment and a very interesting examination of 
the distribution of the ownership of capital. 


In the last essay in the book Professor Clay makes a political 
confession of faith. He pleads for Liberalism, and /aissez-faire 
corrected by the equal distribution of wealth and mitigated by 
public control of railways, electricity, the liquor trade, and 
other such industries in which monopoly is either desirable 
or necessary. With two major difficulties which beset such a 
policy he does not deal. He has given some account of the 
type of taxation upon which he relies to reduce inequality of 
distribution, but he does not examine the possibility that 
persons of the type whose inclinations and ability lead them 
to build up large fortunes would gradually leave a country 
in which his policy was being carried out for others in which 
the doctrine of /aissez-faire was still held ina purer form. And 
he does not deal with the problem of capital accumulation in 
an egalitarian State. The real burden upon the community of 
accumulating capital is not reduced by the fact that wealth is 
unequally distributed, but it seems obvious that under a 
system of /aissex-faire every approach towards equality would 
reduce the amount of saving that individuals would freely 
undertake for themselves, or allow Joint Stock Companies 
to undertake for them. Some form of collective saving would 
become necessary, and collective saving must surely lead to 
public ownership of capital, public control of industry, and 
the end of Jaissex-faire. 


To these objections Professor Clay no doubt has his 
answer, and such omissions, as well as the many repetitions 
of fact and phrase which occur throughout this book can 
hardly be avoided in a volume of occasional essays and 
lectures. 


J. Rosrnson. 
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THe Next TEN YEARS IN BritIsH SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
PoLIcy 


By G. D. H. Core 
(Macmillan ¢ Co. 155. net.) 


HE most important word in the title of Mr. Cole’s 

new book is the adjective “economic.” Mr. Cole’s 

views have changed, as he is the first to admit, but the 

nature of the change is all the more significant for 
being partly unconscious. Mr. Cole has shifted his emphasis 
from social and political considerations—from questions of 
organisation, to economic considerations—to such questions 
as the supply and demand of amounts of capital, labour, and 
other means of production. In consequence, much of what 
Mr. Cole says will not appear new to an economist, though 
it may appear new to Mr. Cole’s non-economic disciples. 
And an economist may even question whether the problems 
of 1929 are so very different from those of 1914 as Mr. Cole 
supposes. The newness is rather in Mr. Cole. 

Most of the instances of the changed economic “ world ” 
that Mr. Cole sees, are either insular or non-existent. 
Unemployment has remained constant at an unprecedented 
level—but only in Great Britain. We have not returned to 
the pre-war level of prices, and Sauerbeck’s index number of 
wholesale prices rose 42 per cent. in the sixteen years from 
1912 to 1928. But in the sixteen years previously, 1896 to 
1912, the index rose from 81 to 113—about 4o per cent. In 
fact, it is quite misleading to speak of a pre-war level of 
prices at all. Again, Mr. Cole cites the fact that Trade 
Unionism has practically doubled its strength in the last 
twenty years, but so it “‘ practically ” did in the twenty years 
before that. 

Mr. Cole sees a “‘ radically different ” situation to-day in 
that “ wages are actually being drawn down in one industry 
after another under pressure of international competition.” 
Here, Mr. Cole appears not merely comparatively, but 
absolutely wrong. Reference to Mr. Cole’s own appendix 
shows that money wages have remained constant since 1924, 
but that the Ministry of Labour’s index number of cost of 
living has fallen during the same period from 181 to 168. An 
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increase in real wage rates of 7 per cent. is thus indicated ; 
and real earnings would seem to have risen still’ more. If 
Mr. Cole disputes the methods employed to obtain the statis- 
tics he quotes, he should explicitly say so. The burden of 
proof lies on him. The matter is important in view of the 
probable effect of non-plastic wage rates upon unemployment. 

Mr. Cole is also impressed by the fact that old business 
methods no longer lead to the old results. But I doubt 
whether the new movement for “ rationalisation ” is so very 
different in force or direction from the “ trustification ” which 
exercised Socialist and university circles in pre-war days. 

The fact that problems worrying Mr. Cole are not so very 
new should, however, deter only those readers who crave for 
novelties. For the book as a whole is distinguished by its 
consistent, well proportioned, presentation of a very wide 
variety of economic issues. It should provide systematic 
education in economic thinking for the multitude who fight 
shy of the staple economic text book as out-of-date—or of 
no date ; and who depend for their mental employment upon 
casual newspapers, seasonal lecture classes, and cyclical 
election campaigns. Economists must welcome Mr. Cole to 
their ranks. His narrative runs fresh and smooth and his 
wording of their most cherished theories is clear and often 
felicitous. And he says many things that wanted saying ; 
for instance, the possibility and desirability of nationalising 
insurance, the importance of democratising scientific manage- 
ment, and the compatibility, in the workers’ revenue, of wages 
according to service and allowances according to need. 

Precisely because Mr. Cole presents an all-round economic 
case so consistently well, attention must be drawn to one or 
two points where this consistency fails him. 

It is both incorrect and irrelevant for Mr. Cole to call it 
sound economic doctrine (page 184) that profits do not enter 
into costs of production. The statement is incorrect because 
in spite of the pronouncement of some “ experts ” consulted 
by the Colwyn Committee, orthodox economics still regards 
a “normal profit ” as a necessary payment for the continued 
supply of enterprise and risk-bearing, and not as a surplus, 
like rent, that does not affect supplies. The statement is 
irtelevant because the beauty of income tax is that it is paid 
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on all categories of income and not merely on profits. Thus, 
short of illegal evasion, income tax is impossible to avoid 
except by getting poorer. Few probably are prepared thus 
to cut off their nose to spite their face. 


Mr. Cole steers clear of the obvious popular fallacy that 
unemployment benefits create new purchasing power, but 
appears to miss the channel when he maintains that short 
working hours and proportionately low earnings for all, 
somehow creates more purchasing power, than where total 
earnings remain the same but consist in full earnings for most 
people, and no earnings for a few. Mr. Cole still seems to be 
haunted by the Marxian bogey of an inevitably over- 
productive capitalism, but I see no reason why most in- 
dustries, rationalised to cut costs, should not obtain a con- 
tinually increasing market. Mr. Cole points to the displace- 
ment of labour in rationalised industry, but appears blind to 
the increased earnings and often higher grading of those 
remaining in employment. He looks only at mining and 
manufacturing processes where labour-saving machinery is 
possible, while neglecting the increase in office, administrative, 
and distributive workers that is necessary to deal with the 
increased output. He may despise office and distributive 
occupations as “‘ unproductive ” or mere middlemen’s work, 
but that does not alter the fact that the clerk and the shop 
assistant are paid salaries, and add to the effective demand for 
the increased rationalised production. The Socialist must 
find (and I think can find) better reasons for supplanting 
capitalism than its predestined decay and innate absurdity. 


It is in presenting the solution of unemployment that 
Mr. Cole introduces a real novelty. He proposes the volun- 
tary enrolment of a National Labour Corps to clean up 
England, clear slums, and build houses. To an economist 
the weak points in his scheme are the expense—and social 
cost—of maintaining two homes for the worker, of teaching 
him a temporary occupation, and of possibly losing his 
services whenever (e.g. in winter) he chooses to return upon 
the dole ; and finally, the absence of economic return to the 
work of cleaning away dirt, squalor and ugliness, painting, 
renovating and redecorating wholesale, clearing away slag 
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heaps, laying out parks and beautifying cities. The tax-payer, 
as Mr. Cole admits, would have to foot the bill heavily ; and 
since the Labour Corps is admittedly an interim measure 
till industry is “restored,” it is not clear how the Labour 
Corps improves upon the plan of advancing normal public 
works out of public funds. The criticism with which Mr. 
Cole dismisses this plan is that it is of value only in meeting 
a temporary emergency—precisely what the Labour Corps is 
to be called into being to do. If the difference is merely 
quantitative, namely, that there are not enough public works 
ready thought out at the moment, the same is true of the 
Corps’ proposed work. Many interests, public and private, 
would have to be consulted. The Labour Corps can’t be let 
loose on the fiat of an administrative Order ; and if it could, 
the result might not be what Mr. Cole, or most of us, thought 
beautiful. And what is the use of cleaning, painting, renova- 
ting and redecorating when industrial chimneys continue to 
belch forth tons of soot ? Beautification requires time for a 
carefully planned, co-ordinated strategy. 

To an industrial psychologist there are further difficulties. 
It is hard to estimate the probable success of the Labour Corps 
without evaluating the psychological reaction of the British 
working-man to such a proposition. Mr. Cole draws on his 
knowledge of the younger Trade Unionists and Labour 
supporters, and thinks that, in spite of the discipline entailed, 
“ they would jump at the chance of doing regular work under 
healthy conditions and for regular pay.” The difficulty of 
getting unemployed miners and labourers generally to the 
agricultural training centres, or unemployed miners’ daughters 
into domestic service, “ doing regular work under healthy 
conditions and for regular pay” unfortunately does not 
support Mr. Cole’s optimistic view. All that the Jndustrial 
Transference Board can say is that “ there are signs that the will 
to move is already stirring and this is hopeful,” but they point 
to several factors tending to “anchor men to their home 


district ” such as “the availability of unemployment benefit 
and poor relief,” and the “ reluctance of employers, workers, 
and the State to recognise the contraction in the labour 
requirements of the heavy industries as more than a tran- 
sitory problem.” 
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Besides younger Trade Unionists and Labour supporters, 
Mr. Cole puts forward one other objective piece of evidence 
for the success of his scheme. ‘“‘ Less than a century ago our 
railways were being built by great moving bodies of labour 
not unlike that here proposed.” But the description of this 
experiment by no less a Socialist than Karl Marx (Das Kapital, 
Vol. I., Chap XXV., 5c), is not helpful to Mr. Cole’s case. 

“* Nomad labour is used for various operations of building 
and draining, brick-making, lime-burning, railway-making, 
etc. A flying column of pestilence, it carries into the places 
in whose neighbourhood it pitches its camp, small-pox, 
typhus, cholera, scarlet fever, etc. In undertakings that in- 
volve much capital outlay, such as railways, the contractor 
himself generally provides his army with wooden huts and 
the like, thus improvising villages without any sanitary 
provisions, cutside the control of the local boards, very 
profitable to the contractor, who exploits the labourers in 
two-fold fashion—as soldiers of industry and as tenants.” 

To-day, of course, the community would take measures 
(and pay taxes) to avoid the insanitary conditions and economic 
exploitation that Marx depicts, but Mr. Cole can hardly 
claim this railway-building experience as evidence in his 
support. The romantic halo with which he surrounds it 
vanishes in the cold light of the reports of sanitary inspectors 
with which Marx substantiates his statements. 

Mr. Cole’s further proposals include family allowances 
and raising the school age. Ina footnote he interprets family 
allowances to include social services in kind, and these wide 
terms of reference preclude quarrelling about the effects of a 
purely monetary payment to parents. Mr. Cole is at pains to 
show that allowances would not increase the birth-rate. We 
agree with him so long as payments do not exceed the actual 
cost of maintaining the child, and birth-control information 
continues to spread. And we agree also that such allowances 
must not be contributary. An increased income and in- 
heritance tax is less of a check to industry and employment 
than the employer’s forced contribution per man employed. 
Income and inheritance taxes are thus due for a rise, though 
in point of yield, incomes are probably more fertile than 
inheritances. 
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It is surprising, indeed, to find Mr. Cole adopting the 
traditional Liberal doctrine that the inheritance of wealth is 
“the great perpetuator of gross social and economic in- 
equalities.” Stronger, and far more frequent perpetuators 
ate, first, the private allowance and footing of bills which 
enables a son or daughter to acquire, during the lifetime of 
the parents, the public school and Oxford or Cambridge 
education that will give them social and professional prestige 
and institutional rent the remainder of their lives; and 
secondly, the inheritance, again usually during the lifetime 
of the parents, of jobs in the family business. These two 
perpetuators of inequality are also perpetuators of that 
inefficiency in business from which England appears to be 
suffering when compared with Germany and America. The 
peculiar situation of England to-day may well be due to the 
continuance of its peculiar, almost feudal, organisation of 
industry—its family concerns, manorial attitude to business 
property, customary relationships, and strict social stratifica- 
tion of employees. 


Capitalism abroad, freed from industrial feudalism and 
villeinage, does not seem lacking on the score of general 
ability to produce, and to distribute in the sense of finding 
markets. But it does seem lacking in ability to distribute in the 
sense of equalising fortunes. At least one-tenth of Americans 
—negroes, poor whites and immigrants—are living and 
working under more degrading conditions than anyone in 
England, and the French worker is notoriously overworked 
and sanitarily neglected. 


Socialists may well attack capitalist distribution, but the 
truth is that there is no distinctive short-run Socialist policy 
for curing immediate unemployment. Socialists, as such, 
can only insist that whatever developments and re-organisa- 
tions of industry are initiated, must provide more of the 
incentive that goes with equality of status and opportunity, 
and not exaggerate the inequality of incomes. Socialisation 
of industrial, financial and investment control, in whatever 
form it appears—and Mr. Cole is not dogmatic as to forms— 
can only be a protracted cure for productive inefficiency. Its 
main and immediate object remains the advancement of the 
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economically handicapped consumer and (employed) worker. 
Socialised industries will not necessarily absorb the unem- 
ployed; nor will hastily organised labour corps give the 
country its money’s worth. 


In short, Mr. Cole writes an admirable brief for proceeding 
with education and other social services—and paying for 
them out of taxes—in the teeth of industrial depression. This 
always has been good Socialist doctrine, and there is no 
reason for modifying that doctrine to-day. Where Mr. Cole 
gets into difficulties is in tackling the present-day problems 
of production and unemployment. His immediate tactic is 
weakened by his anxiety to make that tactic red, for this 
assumes that present unemployment is primarily Capitalist 
in origin; and his long-run strategy suffers from the 
assumption that the problem of unemployment in England 
to-day is universal and permanent. Insufficient attention is 
paid to England’s peculiar, and not necessarily capitalistic, 
policy of liquidating the after-effects of war, and insufficient 
importance is attached to the recuperative powers in the 
standard of living under a capitalism no longer faced with a 
rising population. 


P. SARGANT FLORENCE. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE OPEN CONSPIRACY 


N The Open Conspiracy, now revised and clarified in a 
Je edition (Hogarth Press, 5s.), Mr. H. G. Wells does 

more than state his religion: he also expresses his 

belief that it will soon be the religion. of all sensible 
men and prophesies the formation of working groups of 
persons who have all come to realise the compelling con- 
clusions of modern biology, psychology and history. These 
conclusions are more fully stated in his trilogy, the Oxsline 
of History, the Science of Life and the coming Conquest of 
Power. In Mr. Wells’ view, the job of making the world a 
decent place to live in offers an ideal which calls for the 
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same type of self-surrender and the same courageous 
labour as the great religions of the past have demanded 
for their non-secular ends. The difficulty which many 
people will find in this re-statement of the religion of 
progress, is that it is concerned with what have usually been 
considered means; that it assumes that the practical 
urgency of international and national organisation and the 
call for a frontal attack on tradition in religion, in govern- 
ment and in education are so great that they rightly become 
the only ends we need worry about. 


Looking round for evidence of groups who accept his 
view of the immediate task of tackling the “ whole hog ” of 
social reorganisation at once from an accepted recognition of 
the teaching of modern science, Mr. Wells may find a good 
many confirmations of his prophecy. The Political Quarterly 
may be fairly considered a sign that the Open Conspiracy is 
at work. Most hopeful is the readiness to read honestly and 
critically such a book as Mr. Bertrand Russell’s Marriage and 
Morals (Allen & Unwin, 75. 6¢.). No one else has his 
capacity for discovering the principle which is logically 
implied in any social institution; no one else writes with 
such lucidity. The effect on many people is to make them 
suspicious that somehow the imponderable elements have 
got left out. Open Conspirators will long be retarded by 
disagreement upon matters which look simple when Mr. 
Russell treats of them. On one essential, which goes deep 
into the roots of our traditional social life, they have probably 
come to complete agreement. Mr. Wells and Mr. Russell, so 
widely different in so many things, have jointly taught the 
Open Conspirators of this generation that while sexual 
relationships outside the marriage bond may or may not be 
wrong according to circumstances, jealousy and possessive- 
ness in human relationships are always evil. 


Politics (Daniel, 55.) is a direct symptom of the Open 
Conspiracy at work. It is the joint product of a group, all dis- 
satisfied with the present political parties and anxious, like Mr. 
Wells, to form a “ new party ” without any organisation of 
publicity, but nevertheless working in co-operation to per- 
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meate existing politics. The project was initiated by Mr. J. V. 
Delahaye and the other authors, seven in number, include 
Mr. Hilderic Cousens, Mr. Alan Porter and Mr. Maurice 
Reckitt. The book was written with the last election in 
mind but its interest has survived it. It presents a genuine 
attempt to discover the philosophies which underly the 
various party programmes and to sift from them the items 
which really serve those purposes, which, as unconscious 
Open Conspirators, the writers are agreed in wishing to 
promote. 


Birth Control on Trial by Lella Secor Florence (Allen & 
Unwin, 55.), is the result of a valuable “ investigation into 
birth-control methods undertaken under the general auspices 
of the Cambridge Women’s Welfare Association.” Sir 
Humphrey Rolleston contributes a “Foreword” and 
Mr. F. H. A. Marshall an Introductory Note. It is free from 
all propagandist intention. After a most careful inquiry into 
the history of the first three hundred applicants at the Cam- 
bridge Clinic, the author summarises the results without 
minimising the percentage of failures and frankly admits the 
imperfections of the present technique of birth control and 
the necessity of further research. She goes so far as to say 
that though it is criminal to withhold the knowledge we have 
from those who need it, no thoroughly satisfactory method 
is known to “ meet the need of even the majority of cases.” 
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